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PREFACE 



TO THE AXXHICAN SBtTIOIT. 



'P 



Thb popularity, and extensive sale of ilfou- 
bray^s Treatise on Poultry , &c, afford infallible 
proofs of the estimation in which it is held by 
the British public ; and would seem to render 
an apology for reprinting it verbatim y in the 
. United States, unnecessary. But a mere copy 
of the last English edition would embrace much 
matter^ which could scarcely interest or amuse 
an American reader^ A consider;able part of the 
original work consists of local, personal, and tran- 
sient topics ; — of tales and anecdotes, the peru-^ 
sal of which would afford no profit, and not much 
amusement to readers in quest of useful infor- 
mation. These are omitted in the following 
' work, and their place supplied by articles, origi- 

nal, or selected from other sources, such as 
Ret^s Cyclopedia, the last American edition of 
Willich^s Domestic Encyclopedia, papers origin- 
ally published in the New-England Farmer, 
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and the American Farmer, personal inquiries 
and observations, favours from correspondents^ 
&c, &c. 

We have omitted the articles on *Bees,* 
* Brewery,' and * Cider,' which are contained in 
Moubray's Treatise, for these reasons. We 
have American treatises on the same subjects, 
which, if not better written, appear to us better 
adapted to our materials, customary processes, 
utensils, be. Besides, we were apprehensive 
that by increasing the size of our volume, we 
might so far add to the price at which it can be 
afforded, as to limit its circulation among those 
for whose use it is principally intended. 
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DOMESTIC POULTRY, &c. 



- SECTION L 

General View of the Various Species. 

Under the term Domestic Poultry, are 
generally understood — the Chicken or Fowl, 
Turkey, Duck, Goose, Pea and Guinea Fowl; 
to which, perhaps, may be added the Swan. 
The wild varieties of the above species, of the 
duck more especially, are objects of pursuit to the 
sportsman, and to those inhabitants of the sea 
coasts, &od of the vicinities of lakes and rivers, 
where wild fowl are taken in decoys for market. 



CUSTOMS. 

In Britain, where a greater quantity of butcher's- 
meat is consumed than probably in any other part 
of the world, poultry has ever been deemed a 
luxury, and consequently not reared in, such con- 
siderable quantities as in France, Egypt, and 
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some other countries, where it is used more as a 
necessary article of food, than as a delicacy for 
the sick, or a luxury for the table. In France^ , 
poultry forms an important part of the live stock 
of the farmer, and it has been said of that coun« 
try, the poultry yards supply a much greater 
quantity of food to the gentleman, the wealthy, 
tradesman, and the substantial farmer^ than the 
shambles do ; and it is well known, that in Egypt, 
it has heed from time fanmemorial, a considera- 
ble branch of rural economy, to raise domestic 
poultry for sale, hatched in ovens by artificial 
heat. The wari«er'climates are far more favor- 
able than ours for the purpose of raising poultry, 
and the same rule liecessarily holds wi^h respect 
to this country, where the warmest and dryest 
soils are best adapted to th,is production, more 
especially of the chicken and the turkey. 

Mr Wakefield, a spirited farmer near Liver- 
pool, say the Compilers of * The Complete Gra- 
zier,^ keeps a large stock of poultry in the same 
inclosure, with singular success. He' has nearly 
an acre inclosed with a close slab fence^ about 
seven feet high : the top of the fence everywhere 
sharp pointed like pickets ; though, perhaps, this 
is not necessary. Within this inclosure are put 
up slight small sheds, well secured from rain, how- 
ever, for the different kinds of poultry, and it is 
supplied with a small stream of water. The 
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poultry are cegulady fed three times a day with 
boiled potatoes^ which is their only food, except 
what grass rpay grow within the inclosure. 

The duDg of the poultry, which is exceeding- 
ly fertilizing, is carefully saved for use, ap,d the 
turf of the inclosure is occasionally pared off for 
mixing with composts. 

It would seem that, in the vicinity of large 
towns particularly, keeping poultry in this style 
might be made a profitable employment. 
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SECTION II. 

Qualities of the Flesh of Poultry, 

Gallinaceous fowls, or chickens. In the 
opinion of physicians, both ancient and modern, 
the flesh of the chicken at three months old, is ' 
th« most delicate and easy to digest of all other 
animal food: thence best adapted to the sto- 
machs of invalids, or the constitutionally weak, 
being the least alkalescent of all animal food, free 
from irritation, and ajSbrding a mild and innox- 
ious chyle. Age makes a striking difference in 
th6 flesh of fowls, since, after the age of twelve 
months, it becomes tougher and more insoluble. 
The cock, indeed, at that age, is only used for 
making soup, whilst the pullet is still excellent, 
although a more substantial viand than the chick- 
en. Whilst young, the cock and hen are equal- 
ly delicate. 

The Capon, or castrated cock, has ever been 
esteemed one of the greatest delicacies, preserv- 
ing the flavour and tenderness of the chicken, 
with the juicy maturity of age, the flesh yielding 
a rich and good chyle, and without any tendency 
to inflammation. Capons, however, are usually 
crammed, and made excessively fat, perhaps to . 
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the verge of disease, in which state their flesh is 
neither so delicately flavoured, nor probably so 
wholesome as when more naturally fed. Indeed^ 
the flesh of the barn-door fowl, or that fed in a 
state of nature, and at liberty to take exercise, is 
universally acknowledged to excel in genuine 
richness of flavour. There is probably greater 
variety of size, figure, and appearance in the 
chicken, than in any other species of fowl, and 
also considerable variety of quality, which will 
be pointed out under their diSerent heads. 

The Turkey. The flesh of the turkey is 
somewhat more dense of fibre, and more alkales- 
cent and substantial than that of the chicken, but 
it is reckoned nourishing and restorative. Age 
produces a similar eflectas in th6^hicken, whence 
the turkey after a certain period, is good for lit- 
tle, except stewed. 

Guinea fowls are not so white of flesh as the 
common, but more inclined to the pheasant color : 
in quality, short and savoury, like the flesh of the 
pheasant, and easy of digestion. In fact, the gui- 
nea fowl is reckoned by many a good substitute 
for the pheasant. They are very prolific, and 
their eggs nourishing and good. These fowls are 
in season for the table when game is going out ; 
namely frotyi February to June ; pea fowls also 
are used in the same season. With our immense 
powers of production, we are yet an importing 

2* 



14 THE PEACOCK *— BUSTARD. 

country; to a vast extent, of the necessaries of 
life. A few years since, upwards of the weight 
of twelve tons in turkies and other poultry were 
importecl from France within ten days. 

Th^ Peacock, however, has long ceased to 
form a common dish^^ the table in this country, 
and probably, from its coarseness and ill colour, 
wh6a it did, the motive was rather show than use ^ 
but pea-hens and pea-chicks still retain their plac^ 
at fashionable tables. 

Bustards. The Bustard is the largest lan^ 
bird of Europe, the cock generally weighing frortl 
tweAty-five to twenty-sev.en pounds. The neck 
a foot, long, the l^s a foot and a half. Tt flies 
with some little difficulty.' The head arid neck 
of the cock ash coloured ; the back barred trans- 
versely with black and a bright rust colour. Th(S 
greater quill feathers black, the belly white ; the 
tail, donsisting of twenty feathers, marked with 
broad black bars : it has three thick toes before 
and none behind. There are upwards of half k 
dozen species of this bird, two or three 6( which 
(African) are crested. The little Bustard, dif- 
fers only In size, not beitlg larger than a phea- 
sant. They were known to the ancients in Afri- 
-ca, and in Greece* and Syria ; are supposed tb 
live about fifteen yeard ; are gregarious, and pair 
in spring, laying only two eggs, nearly of the siz6 
of a goose-egg, of a pale olive birowl:^^ inarked 
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with spots of k darker hue. l^hej sit about five 
weeks, and the young ones run> like partridges, 
as soon as delivered from the sheik The cocks 
tirfll fight until one is killed or falls^ Their flesh 
Ibas 6ver been held most deiiciousy i^d I suppose 
they are fed upon the same {bod as the turkey. 

Perhaps it might be Conferring d benefit to the 
United States, if some ^terprising patriot would 
import a few pairs of this bird. Our author asserts 
in another place : ' To those who aim at variety 
%nd novelty in this line, the Bustait] appears pe* 
culiarly an ol^ect for propagation and increase ; 
since the flesh is of unrivalled excellehce, and it 
is probable this fowl will render great weight of 
flesh for the food consumed.' 

■ 

^Ae Aquatic iSpecies^. 

The T>jjct. The flesh of the duck of a savQ- 
Ty and somewhat stimulant nature, is said to af<^ 
ford a prefefrable nourishment to that of the 
goose, behig not so gross, and more easily digest- 
ed : and that of the wild duck is reiCkoned still 
more easy of digestion than the tame, although 
more savoury. 

The GoosE. The whole anserine or goose 
tribe, of which there is a great variety, are held 
to afiford a food highly stimulant, of a strong fla- 
vour and viscous quality, and of a {putrescent ten-- 
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dency. Tbe flesh of the tame goose is more ten- 
der than that of the wild, but generally it is a 
diet best adapted to good stomachs and powerful 
digestion, and should be spariogly used by the 
sedentary Bnd wea]^, or by persons subject to cu- 
taneous diseases. 

The fat, or grease, of the goose, is more sub- 
tle, penetrating, and resolvent, than the lard of 
swine, and is an excellent article to be reserved 
for domestic use, in Various cases. Sportsmen 
of the old school held the opinion, extraordinary 
as it may now seem, that when a kennel of 
hounds show symptoms of rabies, or madness, 
the best prophylactic remedy, is to keep a con- 
siderable flock of geese in it, for a length of time ; 
and. the late Dr James, exceedingly attached to 
dogs, inclined to give a degree of credit to this 
presumed remedy, which, if real, must consist in 
the saline and penetrative qualities of the anse. 
rine excrement: the danger, however, of expos- 
ing the geese to the possibility of infection, ought 
certainly not to be overlooked. 

The Swan. The Cygnet, or young swan, on- 
ly, is reckoned eatable, and that after a peculiar 
preparation, although in old time, the swan form- 
ed a disb of embellishment and show at great 
feastk. ^wan fat possesses probably much the 
same qualities as that of the goose above describ- 
ed, but is supposed somewhat more mild and 
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emollient. Many curative virtues were attribut- 
ed by the ancients to the swan's skin, but mod- 
ern practibe only sanctions its use as a defence 
against rheumatic affections ; in fact, the only 
worth of the very few wild swans which reach a 
market^ consists in their skins. 
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SECTION III. 

GALLINACEOUS FOWLS. 

Description and Management, 

We have no history so ancient as the domesti- 
/(^ation of the comtpon cock and hen. The cock 
was supposed to -be of Persian origin, but the 
species has been since propagated and introduce 
ed into general use, throughout the whole world, 
from east to west, from the burning climate of 
India to the frozen zone. Although fowls used 
for the table are by nature granivorous, yet all 
the various species, the goose perhaps excepted, 
are carnivorous likewise,^ afi^. great idevourers of 
fish. ^ 

The principal varieties In use, of the com- 
mon species of fowls, are -^ xJui^g-hill fowls 

". — GAICE DORKING •«— POLAND ---» BANTAM 

CHiTTAGONG, or MALAY — SPANISH, and their 
endless sub-varieties. 

The common dung-hill fowl needs no de- 
scription — of middling size, every variety of co- 
lor, and to be found in every part of the country. 
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Oame Variety. 

Game fowls are too well known to require a 
particular description. Their plumage, particu- 
larly the red, is most beautiful and rich; their 
size somewhat below the' common, and their sym- 
metry and delicacy oTlim'bs to be compared wUh 
those of the race-horse and the deer, or, in more 
strict analogy, with th^ wild species of their own 
genus. The ancients kept game cocks for the 
same purpose as the moderns, and there is a game 
breed at present existing in Indi^ ; but I have 
not hitherto obtained any information asf to the 
origin of our game breed, which has been estab- 
lished during many centuries in this country. 
Their flesh is of the most beautiful white, and 
superior to that of all other breeds of domestic 
fowls, for richnei^s and delicacy of flavour ; but 
the extreme difficulty of rearing th^ chickens, 
from their natural pugnacity of disposition, which 
shows itself at the earliest possible period, deters 
most breeders, excepting those who breed for the 
oock-pit. I \^yre many times had whole broods, 
scarcely feathered, stone-blind from fighting, to 
the very smallest individuals ; the rival couples 
moping in corner^, and renewing their battles on 
obtaining the first ray of light. On this account 
few can be reared, and as this disposition, to a 
certain degree, prevails in the half breed; It pre* 
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vents crossing with the game cock, otherwise a 
great improvement. The game eggs are smaller 
than commpn, finelj shaped and extremely de- 

liGal«. 

Tb% Game cooi^ h^ lon^ been i^ bird of cruel 
sport in som^s parts of this coqntry, as well as 
i^ Great ii^ritain. But the taste for this ajnuse- 
ment, as well as that for boxing and other bar- 
barous pastimes, is happily on the decline in the 
United {States, and in Great Britain. Ipdeed, 
we believe it was never mucsh prs|c^ised in il^ew 
England. 

The DoRKiNo FOWL, so called from a town in 
th^ county of Surrey, [Eng.] is the largest varie- 
ty of the species. Its shape is handsome, body 
long and capacious, legs short with two claws on 
each foot ; eggs laxge and lays abundantly ; co- 
lor of the flesh inclining to yellowish or ivory. 
Both hens and cocks often made in^o capons. 

The Poland fqwl was originally imported 
from Holland. The color shining black, with 
white tops on the head of both cock and hen ; 
head flat, surmounted by a fleshy protuberance, 
out of which spring the crown feathers. Their 
form plump and deep, legs shdrt with five claws^ 
lay abundantly, are less inclined to set than any 
other breed ; they fatten quickly, and are more 
juicy and rich than the Dorking. This is one of 
the laost useful varieties. 
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Every day hen is a sub-variety of the Po- 
land Fowl, of Dutch origin ; they are of smaller 
size, and said to lay eggs in great abundance. 
Their tops are large, and should be periodically 
clipped pear the eyes, or they grow into the eyes 
of the fowls and nearly blind them, rendering 
$hem yery subject to alarm, and to be driven 
fiway. This is particularly necessary in wet 
breather. 

From October 25th to the 25fth of the follow- 
ing September, five Poland hens of this sub-va- 
fiety laid 503 eggs, one of them only setting 
within the time. Their eggs are not so large as 
those of the common hen, nor equally substantial 
;pmd nutritious. 

^ANTAif, a small Indian breed, valued chiefly 
fbr its grotesque figure and delicate flesh. 

There has been lately obtained a variety of 
Bantams, extremely small, and as smooth legged 
as a game fowl. From their size and delicacy 
they are very convenient, as they may always be 
used tis substitutes for chickens^ when small 
ones are not otherwise to be had. They are 
also particularly useful for sitting upon the eggs 
of partridges and pheasants, being good nurscvs as 
well as good layers. 

There is a South American variety, which will 
roost in trees. They are very beautiful, spotted 
like a partridge and streaked ; the eggs small and 

3 
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colored, like tliose of the pheasant ; both the 
flesh tod eggs are 6ne flavoured and delicate. 

The Chittagong, or Malay hen, is an Indian 
breed, and the largest variety of the species. 
They are in color, striated yellow and dark 
brown, long necked, serpent-headed, and high 
upon the leg ; their flesh dark, coarse, tnd chief- 
ly adapted to soup. They are good layers, and 
being well fejd produce the largest of hen's eggs, 
and of the most substantial nutriment. But their 
legs are too long to be steady setters. 

The improved Spanish cock and hen is a cross 
between the Dorking and the Spanish breed. It 
is a large bird, with black plumage^ white and 
delicate flesh, the largest eggs of any British va- 
riety, and is well adapted for capons. 

The foregoing, according to our author, are the 
principal breeds of the Gallus species, which are 
known in Great Britain. We are not able to say 
what are the varieties of this useful bird, which 
have been introduced into this country, but we 
have observed considerable diflerences in their 
forms and habits. Some kinds have a greater 
propensity to ramble than others ; and some are 
more apt to dig up seeds and injure vegetables in 
gardens, &c, than other varieties of the same 
species. 
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SECTION IV. 

* 

On breeding and rearing Chickens — the ne* 
cessary ^ Yards and Buildings. 

The warmest and dryest soils are best adapt- 
ed to the breeding and rearing of gallinaceous 
fowls, more particularly chickens ; thence the 
greatest success, attended with the least trouble, 
may be expected on such, and far greater pre- 
caution and expense will be required on those of 
an opposite description. Of these last, the wet 
and boggy are the nfo§t injurious, since, however 
ill affected, fowls are by ,cold, they endure it still 
better than nnjisture, whence they are found to 
succeed well upon dry land, even in the severe 
cliiqates of the north. Land proper for sheep is 
generally also well adapted to the suecttisful 
keeping of poultry. 

But as the rearing of poultry may be necessa- 
ry upon soils and in situations of every descrip- 
tion, made ground is sometimes indispensable. 
No ponsiderable stock can be kept, far less can 
any profit be made by it, upon an unfavourable 
soil, without attention to needful artificial local 
conveniences. 

Whether or not the poultry be suffered to range 
at large, and particularly to take the benefit of 
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ihe farm-yard, a separate and well-fenced yard 
6r court must be pitched upon. The foundation 
should be laid with chalk, or bripklayer's rub- 
bish, the surface to consist of sandy gravel, con- 
siderable plots of it being sown with common tre- 
foil, or wild clover, with a mixture of 1)urnet, 
spurry, or star-grass, * which last two species are 
particularly salubrious to poultry. The surface 
must be so sloped and drained as to avoid all 

* ^orry (Spergula ariensU) is Mdigenons in Flanden. 
London sajrs it is coltivated on tbe poorest soils. It is so qnick 
of growth and short of dnratioh, that it is often made to take an 
intermediate place hetween the harvest and t}# sj^ring sowing, 
without any strict adherence to the regularity of snccession. It 
is sown sometimes in the spring, bnt generally in autumn, 
after harrestiflg the com erops. One light plougfabg is snffi- 
cient; and as the grain is very small it is but very lightly cover- 
ed. About 24 pounds of seed to the acre is the usual quanti- 
ty* ItC ^owth is so rapid, that in five or six weeks it acquires 
its full height, which seldom exceeds 12 or 14 inches. The 
crop is of course a light one, but is cbnsidered of great valne» 
both as supplying a certain quantum of provender at very little 
eost, and as being the best food for milch cows, to improve the 
quality of the buttiQ'. It lasts till frost sets 'in, and is usually 
fed ^ by milch cows tethered on it, but is sometimes cut and 
carried to the stalls. 

Where spurry is sown in the spring the crop is occasionally 
made into hay; but from the watery nature of the plant it 
shrinks very much iubulk, and upon the whole is much more 
advantageously consumed in the other manner. It is indige- 
nous in Flanders; and except when cultivated, is lo.pked on as 
ft weed, as in Gr^at Britain. 
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Stagnant mmsture> most destructive to young 
Chickens. The fences must be lofty, well secur- 
ed at the bottom, that the smallest chicken can- 
not find a passage through, and the whole yard 
perfectly sheltered, from the north-west to the 
south-east. Various beds, or heaps of sifted ash* 
es, or very dry sand, should be always ready, in 
which the hens may exercise that propensity, so 
delightful and salutary to them, of rolling or 
bathing themselves. This is efiectual in cleans- 
ing their feathers and skin from vermin and im- 
purities, promotes the cuticular excretion, and is 
materially insiU^u mental in preserving their health. 
. The poultry-houses within the court, if there 
be a choice, should have a southern aspect, at 
any rate, should be well defended from cold 
winds and the blowing in of rain or sleet. If the 
number of the stock be considerable, the houses 
had far better be small and detached, both for 
health and safety sake, and especially they should 
be absolutely impenetrable to vermin of every 
description. Should these houses^^abut upon a 
stable, brew-house, or anyconductor of warmth, 
it will be so much the more comfortable and sa- 
lutary to the poultry. 

The form and conveniences of the poultry* 
houses are these — the bottom or floor should 
consist of well-rammed <;halk or earth, similar to 
the court-yatd^ llititits surface being smooth, may 

3* 
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Ipresent no impediment to being swept perfectly 
'clean. For health's sake, the roof should be 
l6fty ; the perches will be then more out of thd 
teach of vermin, should any accidentally break 
in : and there should only be one long and level 
range of perches, because, when th^se are placed 
one above another, the fowls dang upon each 
other : convenient steps driven into the walls, 
will render easy the ascent of the poultry to their 
perches ; but care must be taken that the mis- 
take be not made of placing these steps immedi- 
ately one over the other, but in such wise, that 
they can jiimp from one to th6 other. 

BoxeSj of which every carpenter knows the 
form, are to be arranged round the walls, and it 
is proper to have a sufficient number, the hens 
Wing apt to dispute possession, and sit one upon 
another ; the steps will lead equally to these as 
to the perches. The board, or step at the en- 
trance, to be of sufficient height to prevent the 
«ggs from rolling out. Provision of a few railed 
doors may be made, for occasional use, to be 
hung before the entrance, in order to prevent 
'T)ther hens from intruding to lay their eggs upon 
those which sit, a habit to which some are much 
addicted, and by which a brood is often injured. 
'The common deep square boxes, uncovered at 
top, are extremely improper, because that form 
'obliges th6 hen to jump down upon . her eggs ; 
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whereas for safety, s}ie should descend upon them 
firom a very small height, or in a maaner walk in 
upon them. Ilie same objection lies agaiiist 
•hampers, with the additional one of Jhe wicker^ 
Work admitting the cold, in variable weather, in 
winter or early spring sittings. It ought to h6 
noted likewise, that many breeders prefer to have 
all their nests upon the ground, on account of the 
danger of chickens falling from those which are 
placed above. In this respect, persons will be 
best guided by their own experience. 

Turkeys> being roosting fowls, may be kept in 
the yard of which we speak, either in a separate 
house, or iheir boxes, for laying or sitting, may 
be placed tin the ground of the common houses '( 
wbich last method, perhaps, is objectionable^ 
since turkeys and commpn fowls might not roost 
quietly together. In the common way, indeed^ 
poultry of all kinds, are associated in a common 
house, the cocks and hens aloft, and the duckS) 
geese, and turkeys upon the ground-floor. Or, 
upon an extensive scale^ all the domestic poultry 
may be contained within the inclosure, the cir- 
cular fonn for which would be most comprehen- 
sive and advantageous, including a piece of wa- 
ter, with laying*-houses tipon its banks, for the 
aquatic fowls, and dovecotes for breeding pige- 
ons, dome shutters may open to the morning 
SUB, fot air, and particulatly i^ the benefit of the 
sitting ^ns. 
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Loudon says ' The poultry-yard in most cases . 
may be a very small enclosure^ as the poultry of 
commou farmeries should be allowed to range 
over the straw-yards and most parts of the pre- 
miseS) to pick up what cannot be got at by 
swine« 

But when the business of raising poultry is 
carried oh to a considerable extent, Loudon ob- 
serves, that * The situation of the poultry-house 
« should be dry, and exposed either to the east or 
south-east, so as to enjoy the sun's rays as soon 
as he appears above the horizon. Though in 
many cases all the commoner sorts of poultry are 
lodged in the same apattment, yet to be able to 
bestow on each species its proper treatment, 
they bught to be separated by divisions, and 
enter by separate doors. Apartments for aquatic 
fowls may be made in part under those of the 
gallinaceous tribes, and the peacock often prefers 
roosting on a tree, er on the roof of high build- 
ings, when it forms an excellent watch bird to 
the poultry yard or farmery. 

Where a complete set of poultry-houses are 
intended, a situation should be fixed on near 6t 
close to the farmery, and with ample space 
aroand for the fowls to disperse over in the day 
tkne, and one or more ponds for th^ aquatic 
sorts, A space thirty feet by fifty feet may be 
made choice of for tho buildings and yard ; the 
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building may be ranged along tbe north side, and 
the three other sides enclosed with a trellis or 
wire fence, from six to eight feet in height, and 
subdivided with similar fences, according to the 
number of apartments. Tbe hen-house (a) and 



turkey-house (J) tatty have their roosts (c c) in 
part over the low houses for diicks (d) aod geese, 
C/i St ^>) ^^^ besides these there may h6 other 
apartments for hatching, or newly hatched broods^ 
for fattening, to serve as an bospilal, or for retain- 
ing, boiling, and otherwise preparing food, killing 
poultry} and other purposes. A flue may pass 
through the whole , for nioist or very severe 
weather ; and the windows ought to haVe out- 
side shutters both for excluding excessive heat 
and excessive iiold. In every apartment there 
ought to be a window opposite to the door, in 
order to create a thorough draught, when both 
are opened, and also a valve in the roof, to ad- 
mit the escape of the hottest and lightest air. 
Every deer ought, to have a small opening at 
bottom for the admission of tbe fowls, when the 
door is shut. The elevation should be in a um- 
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pie Style, and there may be a pigeonry over the 
central building. 

The furniture or fixtures of poultry-bouses are 
very few ; the roost is sometimes a mere floor 
or loft, to which the birds fly up or ascend by a 
ladder ; at other times it is nothing more than 
the coupling timber^ of the roof, or a series of 
cross battens or rods, rising in gradation from the 
floor to the roof. The battens should be placed 
at such a distance horizontally that the birds, 
when roosting, may not incommode each other 
by their droppings. For this purpose they 
should be a foot apart for hens, and eighteen 
inches apart for turkies. The slope of the roost 
may be about 45°, and the lower part should lift 
up by hinges in order to admit a person to re- 
move the dung. No flying is requisite in case of 
such a roost, as the birds ascend and descend by 
steps. See plate in which (a. b.) are spars for 




the poultry to set on, (c c) ranges of boxes for 
nests, (rf) the i:o©f, (c) the door, which should be 
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nearly as high as the ceiling, for ventilation, and 
should have a sipall opening with a shutter at 
bottom, 'which, where there is no danger from 
dogs or foxes, may be left open at all times, to 
permit the poultry to go in and out at pleasure, 
and especially for their early egress during sum- 
mer. The spars on which the clawed birds are 
to roost, should not be round and smooth, but 
roundish and roughish like the branch of a tree. 
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SECTION V. 

Choice and Treatment of flreeding Stocjc^ 

It should be i^ general rule to breed firoiQ 
TOUNo STOCK : a two year old cock, or stag, and 
pullets in their second year. Pullets iti theii:^ 
first year, if early birds, will indeed, probably,^ 
lay as many eggs as ever after, but the 6ggs ar^. 
small, and such young hens are unsteady sitters^ 
Hens are in their prime at thjee years of fige, ancl 
decline after five, whence generally, it is not adn. 
▼antageous to keep them beyopd that period^ 
with the exception of those of capital qualifican 
tions. Hens with a large comb, or which crow 
like the cock, are generally deemed inferior; but 
I have had hens with large rose combs, and alsQ 
crowers^ which were upon an equality with the 
rest of the stock. Yellow-legged fowU are oftea 
of a tender constitution, and always inferior in 
the quality of their flesh, which is of a loose 
flabby texture and ordinary flavour. 

The HEALTH of fowls is observable in the fresh 
and florid colour of the comb, and the brightness 
and dryness of the eyes, the nostrils being free 
from any discharge, and the plumage of a bei^lthy 
gloss, rphe most useful cock is generally « bpld^ 



AGE -«^ THE COCK. 

^etive^ and savage bird, cruel and destructive, in 
his fits of passion, if not well watched, to his 
. hens, and even to his own offipring. Hens above 
ihe common size of their respective varieties, 
are by no means preferable either as layers or set* 
ters. The indications of old aoe are paleness 
of the comb and gills, dullness of colour, and a 
sort of downy stiffiiess in the feathers, and length 
and size of their talons, the scales upon the legs 
becoming large and prominent. 

The NUMBER of hens to one cook, four to six, 
the latter being the extreme number, with a 
view of making the utmost advantage. Ten and 
even twelve ^ens. h^ve been foirmerly allowed to 
one' o€^, but the produce of eggs and chickens 
i|nder such an arrangement will seldom equal 
that to be obtained from the ^smaller Duoiber of 
hens. Every one is aware, that the spring is 4he 
best season to coo^nience breeding with poultry, 
and in truth it scarcely matters how early, pre* 
supposing the best food, accommodation, mid at« 
tendance, under which hens may be permitted to 
sit in Janua^. * - 

The conduct of the cock towards hb hens 
should be early and constantly attended to, as it 
is a common, occurence for him toi conceive an 
antipathy to one or more particular individuals ; 
should this continue, the obnoxious one should 
be removed, since nothing but misery .can ens«e 
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to the unhappy and persecuted bird, wbicb 
will be Harassed and chased about, and unless 
when hiding and moping in comers, will be al- 
ways liable to be torn and maimed ; and various 
examples have occurred of a hen, under these 
circumstances, being instantly struck dead by the 
cock. Such a bed being removed, and replaced 
by a STRANGER, carc should be taken for the 
first week or two, that she be not worried or in- 
jured by the other hens. 

A place of retuoe should be provided for hens 
or chicks in this unfbrtumUe predicament. Whilst 
the young feathers are growing after moulting, 
poultry are extremely «pt to peck and wound 
each other, retarding their recovery. 

In making the nests, short and soft straw is 
to be preferred, because the straw being long, 
the hen, on leaving her nest, will be liable ta 
draw it out with h^ claws, and with it the eggs. 
The hen, it is ascertained, will breed and lay 
eggs without the company of a cock ; of course, 
such eggs are barren. 

Eggs for setting should never exceed the 
age of a month, the newer to be preferred, as 
nearly of a size as possible, and of the full mid- 
dle size ; void of the circular flaw whieh indi** 
cates the double yolk, generally unproductive, 
nor should there be any roughness or cracks in 
the shells. Number of eggs, according to the 
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size, of the hen, from nine to fifteen, an odd num« 
ber being preferable, on the supposition of their 
lying more close. The eggs to be marked with 
a pen and ink, and examined when the hezi 
leaves her nest^ in order to detect any fresh ones 
which she may ha^e laid, and which should be 
immediately taken from her, as they, if at all, 
would be hatched too late for the' brood. It is 
taken for granted, the box and nest have been 
made perfectly clean for the reception of the hen, 
and that a new nest has not been sluggishly and 
sluttishly thrown upon an old one, from the filth 
of which vermin are propagated, to the great 
annoyance of the hen, and prevention of her 
steady sitting. 

EoGs BROKEN in the nest, should be cleared 
away the instant of discovery, and the remain- 
ing washed with warm water, and quickly re- 
placed, lest they adhere to the hen, and be 
drawn out of the nest ; if necessary, the hen's 
feathers may also be washed, but always with 
warm water. 

With respect to the capriciousness of some 
hens in the article of sitting, it is a risk which 
must be left to the judgment of the attendant, 
who has to determine whether or net the heq 
which appears desirous of sitting, may be safely 
trusted with eggs. Leaving. a number of eggs in 
the nest is an enticement. Very frequently, a 
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hen will cluck, and appear hot for incubation, 
yet after sitting over her eggs a sufficient num- 
ber of hours to addle them, will then desert them : 
and, probably, in the course of a few days will 
be taken with another fit of incubation. 

Much useless cruelty is too often exercised, 
to PREVENT the hen from sitting, when eggs, 
rather than chickens, are ia request; such, for 
example, as immersing her head, or whole body 
in water, which I have witnessed with regret, 
the hen, as soon as dry, running to her nest, al- 
though thd dipping has bee^ repeated several 
days following. But, granting nature could be 
thus put out of her course, it is not probable that 
eggs would be obtained earlier than by suffering 
the hen to sit, since the impropeif treatment, and . 
the disappointment combiiled, are nearly an equal 
impediment both to laying and sitting. 

Moultingt 

» 

Every suc(^eding year aftei^ the third) the 
hen continues to moult later in the seasott^ and 
laying fewer 6t no eggs during the moulting pe- 
riod, which is sometimes protracted to two or 
three months. It should seem that old hens are 
seldom to be depended upon for eggs in the win- 
ter, such being scarcely full of feather until 
Christmas ; and then, probably, may not begin 
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to lay till April, producing at last, not more than 
twenty or thirty 6ggs. In general, it is most 
profitable to dispose of hens whilst they are yet 
eatable, or saleable for that purpose, which is in 
the spring of the third year. Nor do delicate 
white hens lay so many eggs in the cold season^ 
as the more hafdy coloured varieties, requiring 
warmth and shelter, particularly by night. 
Moulting, or the casting and renewal of feathers 
hsts, with its effects, from one to three monthsji 
according to the age and strength of the bird. 
Whilst under this natural course, poultry are un- 
fit for the table, as well as for breeding. It is 
the same with respect to young poultry, whilst 
shedding their feathers in the spring. The re^ 
gular moulting of full-grown fowls begins in the 
autumn. 

Attention during Incubation, 
There is this distinction in the hen : in 

« 

some, the desire of sitting or incubation is pre- 
dominant, which they will repeat to the fifth or 
sixth time in the year, to their emaciation or al- 
most destruction : in others, the desire is so 
slight, that they will probably sit but twice, or 
even once in the season, and then not steadily* 

It is for the skilful breeder to take advantage of 
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thb variation of quality, the ooe kind fiirnishing 
plenty of eggs for the other to sit upon. 

Jt is proper to place gobn and wateb beside 
t)ie sitting hen, whenever it may appear iieces- 
saryi withdrawing them as soon as she is satis- 
fiedj. iiot only to encourage steadiness of incuba- 
tioo, !)ut to support the (Constitutions of those, in 
which the natural excitement is so powerful, that 
they will remain several successive days upon 
the nest, at the risk ot famishing. I have had 
instances of hens of this clescription fainting out- 
right, and appemng as dead, on their final leav- 
ing the nest with the chickens, in a state of total 
emaciation, having, probably, not eaten or drank 
xnn&te than onc^ in three or four days, during the 
TERM of their incubation, twentt-one dats. 
The plan of feeding on the nest, should be inva- 
riably pursued with all frequent sitters. 
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SECTION VI. 

Hatching of the Brood. 

Thi9 must be watched on the expiration of 
the term, in which the state of the ^^atheri 
warm or cold, may make ^ome hours^ difference. 
Nature, as Reaumur long since observed, has 
committed to the chicken itself the task of break- 
ing its way through the shell, the ben being 
totally uninstructed and unqualified on that 
point; for, indeed, any forcible strokes with her 
beak might haire the effect of wounding the chick- 
en, whilst it broke the shell. The only use of 
her bill, generally, in this case, is to turn, or re- 
move the eggs, defend them, or cast out the 
broken shells. The. chicken in perfect health 
and unimpeded, suddenly, at nature's impulse, 
performs the part of breaking its, prison with 
wonderful strength and energy, indicative of fu- 
ture activity, considering the quiescent state, 
rolled up like a ball, in which it has laid from 
the time of its form being complete. 

Its form and position in the shell — the 
neck curves or slopes towards the belly, on about 
the middle of which the head is placed ; the bill 
under the right wing, like a bird asleep ; the feet 
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are gathered up beneath the belly, like those of 
fowls trussed for the spit : the claws reversed, 
almost touch the head from theur convexity. 
The fore-part of the chicken is generally placed 
towards the biggest end of the egg, adapted by 
nature to that purpose ; the whole tody is sur- 
rounded by a membrane of considerable stjength 
and thickness, confining him in a position appa- 
rently the most unfavourable to the motions ne- 
cessary to his emancipation : it is nevertheless 
without changing his attitude, that he performs 
his seemingly most difficult task ; repeated strokes 
with his little bill, which may often be beard, 
break the shell of the egg, at the same time 
tearing ihe solid membr^e, in which he is en- 
veloped, and which resists his struggles, full as 
mucli as the hard but brittle shell. 

Nor is the head at all at liberty, or released 
from the wing, during the struggle, the compa* 
rison m that respect, with a sleeping bird not 
coming up fully to the point, since the head of 
the chicken in the egg reaches farther under the 
wing, and the bill protrudes towards the back. 
The head, although in this confined state, by 
moving alternately backward and forward, and 
the reverse, or more exactly from the belly to- 
wards the back, and from the back towards the 
belly, reaches and strikes the shell, more or less 
roughly, according to the quickness of its motion : 
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whilst in action, it is in some degree guided hj 
the wing add the body, which retain and prevent 
it from leaving its place. The head is very 
heavy and large, with respect to the bulk of the 
body^ makipg together with the neck, a weight 
so <5onsiderable, that' the chicken is unable to 
support it for some time after its birth. On the- 
other hand, the manner in which all the parts 
are disposed, whilst yet in the egg, and in the 
form of a ball^ renders the support of that weight 
6f the neck and head, perfectly easy to the 
chicken : for in whatever position the egg may 
be, the head of the chicken is supported either 
by the body or by the wing, or by both united : 
in fine, the forc^e of the blows against the ^hell 
by the beak, is powerAil in proportion to the 
bulk of the head. The mother's affection for 
her b|rood is always observed to be intensely in- 
creased, when she first hears the voice of the 
chicks through the shells, and the strokes of their 
little bills against them, 

AH chickens do not despatch the important 
task in equal time. Some are able to disencum- 
ber themselves of the shell, in the course of an 
hour from the commencement of the operation ; 
others take two or three hours ; and generally it 
may be looked upon as half a day'.s work : in 
case of natural or accidental debility, the period 
may be exten4ed to twenty-four, or even forty- 
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eight hours^ in which case, however^ there is 
seldom much success in the hatching. Here skil" 
ful assistance is wanted from the attendant, which 
very few possess. Reaumur, the greater part 
of whose observations, such, I mean, acr I have 
found leisure to attend to, appear to me correct, 
says the women of most countries in his time 
(1747) were in the habit of dipping the eggs in 
warm water, and suffering them to remain in it 
a short time, on the day of hatching, from the 
presumption of rendering the shell more tender 
and easy to be penetrated by the bills of the 
chickens. This, however, is a useless, perhaps 
injurious labour, since the shell of a boiled egg 
does not prove sensibly less hard ; and granting 
it did, would soon reassume its primitive hard- 
' ness, from exposure to the air and evaporation. 

Assistance in Hatching 

Must not be attempted prematurely, and thence 
unnecessarily, but only in the case of the chick's 
being plainly unable to extricate itself: so indeed, 
an addition may probably be made to the brood, 
as great numbers are always lost in this way. 
The chick makes a circular fracture of the big 
end of the egg, and a section of about one third 
of the length of the shell being separated, de- 
livers the prisoner, provided ^ere be no obstruc- 
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tion from adhesion of the body to the membrane 
which lines the shell. Between the body of the 
chicken and the membrane there remains a vis- 
cous fluid, the white of the egg thickened by the 
intense heat of incubation, until it becomes a real 
glue. When this happens, the feathers stick 
fast to the shell, and the chick remains confinedi 
and must perish unless released. 

The METHOD of assistance is, to take the egg 
in hand, and dipping the finger or a piece of lind- 
en in warm water, apply it to the fastened parts, 
until they are loosened, by the gluey substance 
being dissolved and separated from the feathers ; 
the chick then being returned to the nest, will 
extricate itself, a mode generally to be observed, 
since violence used would often be fatal. Never- 
theless, breaking the shall may sometimes be ne- 
cessary, and tearing with the fingers as gently as 
may be, the membrane from the feathers, which 
are still to be moistened as above, to facilitate 
the operation. Small points of scissors may be 
useful, and when there is much resistance and 
apparent pain to the bird, the process must be 
conducted in the gentlest manner, and the shell 
separated into a number of small pieces. The 
SION3 of a need of assistance are, the egg being 
partly pecked, and the efiTorts of the chicken dia- 
coDtioued for five pr six hours. In commence- 
ment, the shell may be broken cautiously, by 
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Striking it' with the end of a key ; the rotten egg 
is known immediatelj by the motion of the con- 
tained fluids and previous unsteady incubation. 

Weakness from cold may disable the chicken 
from commencing the operation of pecking the 
shelly which must then be artificialiy performed, 
with a circular fracture^ such as is made by the 
bird itself. Pullets are occasionally liable to 
cause this defect. We have had but little suc*- 
cess in this case, the chickeQs after delivery sel- 
dom succeeding.' Reaumur gives it as his opin- 
ion^ that no aid ought to be given to any chick^ 
ens but those, which have been nearly twenty-- 
four hours eipployed, without gettipg forward in 
their work. 

The chickens first hatched are to be taken 
from the hen, lest she be tempted to leave her 
task unfinished. Those removed may be secur- 
ed in a basket of wool or soft hay, and kdpt in a 
moderate heat ; if the weather be cold, near the 
fire. They will require nd food for many hours, 
even four-and-twenty, should it be necessary to 
keep them so long from the hen. The whole 
brood being batched, the hen is to be placed 
nnder a coop abroad, upon a dty spot, and, if 
possible, not within the reach of another hen, 
since the chickens will mix, and the hens are apt 
to maim or destroy those which do not belong to 
them. Nor should they be placed near numbers 
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of young fowls, which are likely to crush young 
chicks under their feet, being always eager for 
the chickens' meat. 

The FIRST FOOD, split grits, (hulled oats,) af- 
terwards tail wheat ; all watery food, soaked 
bread, or potatoes, improper. Eggs boiled hard, 
or curd chopped small, much approved as first 
food. Their water should be pure and often re- 
newed, and there are convenient pans made in 
such forms, that the chickens may drink without 
getting into the water, which often, by wetting 
their feet and feathers> benumbs and injures 
them ; a basin whelmed in the middle of a pan 
of water, will answer the end, the water running 
round ii« Generally, and dependent on situation, 
aiid the disposition of the hen, there is no neces- 
sity for cooping the brood beyond two or three 
days, but they may be confined as occasion re- 
quires or suffered to range, as they are much be- * 
nefited by the scratching and foraging of the hen. 
They must not be let out too early in the morn- 
ing, or whilst the dew remains upon the ground, 
far less be sufifered to range over the wet grass, 
one common and fatal cause of disease. Another 
caution is of the utmost consequence, to guard 
them watchfully against sudden unfavourable * 
changes of the weather, more particularly if at- 
tended with rain. Nearly aU the diseases of gal- 
linaceous fowlss arise from cold moisture* 
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For the period of the chickens ^^uittino the 
ben, there is no general rule, the most certain is, 
when the ben begins to roost, leaving them ^ if 
sufBciently forward, they will follow her; if 
otherwise, they should be secured in a proper 
place, the time having arrived when they are to 
associate with the young poultry, as nearly of 
their own age and size as possible, since the 
larger are apt to overrun and drive from their 
food the younger broods. 

The incision necessary to be made in the dis- 
tended and obstructed crop of a chicken pining 
and refusing its food, we practised with success 
— in the similar case of a hen, and of squabs or 
young pigeons. Such incisions being made and 
afterwards stitched up with a needle and thread 
as carefully as possible, the parts soon unite. 
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SECTION VIL 

Hatching by 'Artificial Heat, 

This is an Egyptian practice, mentioned hj 
Diodorus and Aristotle, and was brought into no- 
tice about the middle of the eighteenth century 
by Reaumur. The requisite degree of heat is 
90 degrees, which is supplied by fire, steani, or 
fermenting substances. After hatching, the birds 
are placed in a cage, in which is placed a lamb- 
skin, suspended from the roof of a box, and en- 
closed by a curtain of green baize, &c. 

Our author details several methods of hatching 
chickens by artificial heat, but observes, no per- 
son will attempt artificial hatching, but from the 
motive of mere curiosity, and that motive must 
indeed be powerful to carry one through the 
endless labour and attendance required. 

SG6S, FEATHERS, fisC. 

Eggs become desiccated, and in consequence 
lose great part of their substance and n^ritive 
quality, by keeping, and every body knows the 
value of a fresh-laid egg. They will retain their 
moisture and goodness however, three or four 
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months^ or more, if the pores of the shell be 
closed and rendered impervious to the air, by 
some unctuous application. We generally anoint 
them with mutton suet melted, and set them on 
end, wedged close together, in bran, stratum nt- 
per stratum, the containing box being closely 
covered. Laid upon the side, the yolk will ad- 
here to the shelL They thus come into 'use, at 
the end of a considerable period of time, in a 
state almost equal to new-laid eggs, iiMr consump- 
tion, but ought not t& be trusted fer incubatiod, 
excepting in the case of the imported eggs of 
rare birds* AnoAer method of preservation has 
lately been reconunehded in print. To dip eggs 
in oil, and pack them in salt. At any rate, they 
ought not to be depjosited on their sides. Our 
annual import of eggs from France, has, of late 
years, been very coiMtiderable. A few years 
since, the following successful experiment for 
their preservation wtm made at Paris. A large 
number of eggs was placed in a vessel, in which 
was some water saturated with lime and a little 
salt. They were kept in that state several years, 
and being opened in the month of January, were 
found in excellent preservation without a single , 
failure. 

For the following process, for preserving eggs 
perfectly sound, a patent was granted to a Mr 
Jayne, of Yorkshire, in England. 
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Put into a tub or vessel one bushel of quick 
lime, thirty-two ounces of salt, eight ounces of 
cream of tartar, and mix the same together with 
as much water as will reduce the composition to 
that consistence that it will cause an egg put into 
it to swim with its top just above the liquid ; then 
put and keep the eggs therein, which will pre- 
serve tTiem perfectly sound for the space of two 
years at least. . 

Feathers or down intended for use, should 
be plucked as soon as possibfe after the bird h 
dead, and before it is cold, otherwise they are 
defective in Jthat elasticity whicb is their most 
valuable property, and are liable to decay. The 
bird should, beside, be in good health, and not 
moulting, for the feathers to be in perfection : 
and being plucked, and a suffimeot number col- 
lected, the sooi^er they are dried in the oven, the 
better, since they are else apt to beat and stick 
together. 
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SECTION VIII, 

0» feeding and fattening Chickens and Fowls. 

The points for consideration on this branch of 
the subject are — the local conveniejices, *]the 
modes, common or extraordinary, the variety and 
<][U(^lity of the f dob, and the length of time ne- 
cessary for completion of the object. 

The well-known common methods are, to give 
fowls the run of the farm-yard, where they thrive 
upon the offals of the stable, and other refuse, 
with perhaps some small regular daily feeds ; but 
at thrashing time, they become fat, and are thence 
styled BARN*DOOR FOWLS, probably the most de- 
licate and high-flavoured of all others, both from 
their full allowance of the finest corn, and the 
constant health in which they are kept, by living 
in the natural state, and having the full enjoy- 
ment of air and exercise ; or they are confined 
during a certain number of weeks, in coops, those 
fowls .which are soonest ready, being drawn as 
wanted* It is a common practice with some 
housewives, to coop their barn-door fowls for a 
week or two, under the notion of improving them 
for the table and increasing their fat ; a practice 
which, however, seldom succeeds, since the fowls 
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generally pine for their loss of liberty, and, slight- 
ing their food, lose instead of gaining additional 
flesh. Such a period, in fact, is too short for 
them to become accustomed to confinement. 

Feeding-houses, at once warm and airy, with 
earth floors, such as have been already describ- 
ed, well raised, and capacious enough to accom- 
modate twenty or thirty fowls, have always suc- 
ceeded best, according to my experience. The 
floor may be slightly littered down, Jhe litter of- 
ten changed, and the greatest cleanliness should 
be observed. Sandy gravel should be placed in 
several tjiflerent layers, and often changed. A 
sufficient number of troughs, for both water and 
food, should be placed around, that the stock 
may feed with as little interruption as possible 
from each other, and perches in the same pro- 
portion should be furnished for those birds which 
are inclined to perch, which few of them will 
desire, after they have begun to fatten, but which 
helps to keep them easy and contented until that 
period. In this mode fowls may be fattened to 
the highissl pitch, and yet preserved in a healthy 
state, their flesh being equal in quality to that of 
the barn-door fowL I am aware that to sufler 
fattening fowls to perch, is contrary to the general 
practice, since it is supposed to bend and deform 
the breast-bone ; but as soon as they become 
.heavy and indolent from feeding, they will rather 
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'iDcline to rest in the straw ; and the liberty of 
perching on the t^mmencement of their cooping, 
has a tendency to accelerate the period when 
they are more inclined to rest on the flt)or« 
Fowls, moreover, of considerable growth, will 
have many of them become already crooked 
breasted from perching whilst at .large, although 
much depends upon form in this case, since we 
find aged cocks and hens of the best shape, which 
have perched all their lives with the breast-bone 
perfectly straight. 

It has always been a favourite maxim among 
feeders, that the privation or light, by In- 
clining fowls to a constant state of repose, ex- 
cepting when moved by the appetite for food, 
promotes and accelerates obesity. It may pro- 
bably be so, although not promotive of health ; 
but as it is no question, that a state of obesity 
.obtained in this way, cannot be a state of health, 
a real question arises — whether the flesh of ani- 
mals so fed, can equal in flavour, nutriment, and 
salubrity, that of the same species fed in a more 
natural way? Pecuniary and market interest may 
perhaps be best answered by the plan of dark- 
ness and dose confinement, but a feeder for his 
own table, of delicate taste, and ambitious of fur- 
nishing his board with the choicest and most sa- 
lubrious viands, will declare for the natural mode 
ef feeding; and in that view, a fekdxng-tard, 
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graveMed and sown with the grasses already de- 
scribed, the room being open all day^ for the 
fowls to retire at pleasure, will have a decided 
preference, as the nearest approach to the barn- 
door system. 

Insects and animal food, also, form a part of 
the natural diet of poultry, are medicinal to them 
in a weakly state, and the want of such food may 
sometimes impede their thriving. 

Sized fowls have been intended thus far ; but 
the above feeding-rooms are well calculated for 
fattening the younger chicfaans, which may be 
put up as soon as the hen shall have quitted her 
charge, and so to speak, before they have run off 
their sucking flesh. For generally, when well 
kept and in health, they will be in fine condition 
and full of flesh, at that period, which flesh is af- 
terwards expended in the exercise of foraging for 
food, and in the increase of stature, and it may 
be a work of some time afterwards to recover it, 
and more especially in young cocks, and all those 
which stand high upon the leg. In fact, all those 
that appear to have long legs, should be fattened 
from the hen, to make the best of them ; it be- 
ing extremely difficult, and often impossible, to 
&tten long-legged fowls in coops, which, how-, 
ever, are brought to a good weight at the barn- 
door. 

In the choice- of full-sized fowls for feeding. 
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the short-legged and early-hatched always de^ 
serve a preference. The green linnet is an ex- 
cellent model of form for the domestic fowl, and 
the true Dorking breed approaches the nearest 
to such model. In course, the smaller breeds 
and the game, are the most delicate and soonest 
ripe. The London chicken butchers, as they are 
termed, or poulterers, are said to be of all others 
the most dexterous and expeditious feeders, put- 
ting up a coop of fowls and making them tho- 
roughly fat within the space of a fortnight ; using 
much grease, and that perhaps not of the most 
delicate kind, in the food. In this way, I have 
no boasts to make, having always fdund it neces- 
sary to allow a considerable number of weeks for 
the purpose of making fowls fat in coops. In the 
common way, this business is often badly man- 
aged, fowls being huddled together in a small 
coop, tearing each other to pieces, instead of en- 
joying that repose which alone can ensure the 
wished for object; irregularly fed and cleaned, 
until they are so stenched and poisoned in their 
own excrement, that their flesh, actually smells 
and tastes of it when smoking upon the- table. 

All practical and practicable plans have- their 
peculiar advantages ; among others, that of leav- 
ing poultry to FORAGE AND SHIFT FOR THEM- 
SELVES ; but where a steady and regular profit 
is required from them, the best method, whether 
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ibr domestic use or sale, is constant high keep 
from the beginnings whence they will not only be 
always ready for the table with very tittle extra 
attention^ but their flesh will be superior ixt juici- 
ness and rich flavour, to those which tre fattoned 
from a low and emaciated state. Fed in this 
mode, the spring PULLEts are particularly 6ne, 
at the same time most nourishing and restorative 
food. The pullets which have been iiatched in 
March, if high fed from the nest,, will lay plenti. 
fully through the following autumn, and not be- 
ing intended for breeding stock, the advantage of 
their eggs may be taken^ and themselves dispos- 
ed of thoroughly fat for the table in February,, 
about which period their laying will be finished* 
Instead of giving ordinary and tail-corn to 
my fattening and breeding poultry, I have always 
found it most advantageous to allow the heaviest 
and best, putting the confined fowls upon a level 
with those fed at the barn-door, where they have 
their share of the weightiest and finest corn. 
This high feeding shows itself not only in the 
size and flesh of the fowls, but in the size^ weight, 
and substantial goodness of their eggs, which in 
those valuable particulars, will prove far superior 
to. the eggs of fowls fed upon ordinary corn or 
washy potatoes ; two eggs of the former going 
farther in domestic use, than three of the laUer. 
The water ^tlso given to fattening fowls should be 
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often renewed, fresh and clean } indeed, those 
which have been well kept, will turn with dis- 
gust from ordinary food and foul water* 

Eggs. December 7, half-breed Poland hen 
matched with the cock : began to lay on the 
28th. On March 1, 1806, she had laid 56 eggs, 
and afterwards sat over 12 eggs. After incuba- 
tion had commenced she laid two eggs, making 
the total 58, which two were withdrawn. Her 
eggs unbroken weighed from one ounce three 
quarters to two ounces each, amounting, at one 
and three quarters each, to nearly seven pounds 
avoirdupois. I had, from motives of curiosity, 
deducted the weight of the shells, but the memo- 
randum is lost. The eggs of another hen, in 
poor condition, and ill fed, (vere small, lig^t, and 
the yolk unsubstantial ; the same hen, after good 
feeding, laid plenty of eggs of larger size, and 
nearly double the weight. The largest eggs will 
weigh two ounces and a half, those of the Chit- 
tagong hen, perhaps, three ounces. 

To promote fecundity and great laying in 
the hen, nothing more is necessary than the best 
grain and fair water ; but malted or sprouted bar- 
ley, has occasionally a good effect^ whilst the 
hens are kept on solid corn ; but if continued too 
long, they are apt to scour. Cordial horse-ball 
is good to promote laying in the cold season, and 
toast and ale, as every housewife well knows. 
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It must be noted, that nothing is mo^e necessary 
towards success in the particular of obtaining 
plenty of eg^, than a good attendance of cocks, 
especially in the cold season ; and it is also es- 
pecially to be observed, that acock whilst moult- 
ing is generally useless. 

My practice is, to withdraw a cock under that 
circumstance to a separate walk, and substitute 
another, which is known and familiar with the 
hens, since a stranger will not always be receiv- 
ed, and such a circumstance will sometimes to- 
tally interrupt the business of the poultry-yard : 
these particulars respecting the cock require the 
more especial attention, since, according to the 
old poultry books, one cock was deemed suffi- 
cient fog ten or even a dozen hens, whereas in 
winter time, a cock to every four hens may be 
necessary. Buffon says, a hen well fed and at- 
tended wilt produce upwards of one hundred and 
fifty 6gg8 11^ & y^^Xf besides two broods of chick- 
ens. I have observed, that a hen generally 
CACKLES three or four d^ys previously to laying. 
Some half-breed game hens began to lay as soon 
as their chickens were three weeks old ; the con- 
sequence of high keep Und good attendance of 
the cocks. 

It is stated in Dea^e's New England Farmer 
that hens which do not lay in the winter should 
have access to slacked lime, pounded bones, or 
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oyster shells, as something of the kind is neces- 
sary to form their shells, which are composed of 
the phosphate of lime. When corn is given to 
fowls, it should be cracked and soaked in water. 
A New York paper recommends to fatten fowls 
in summer by shutting them up in son^e cqoI 
place, and feeding them on sour coagulated milk> 
with a little meal or corn two or three times a 
week. 

Cobbetfs Cottage Economy observes that Pul- 
lets, that is, birds hatched in the foregoing spring, 
are the best laying hens in winter. ^ At any rate 
let them not be more than two years old. They 
should be kept m a warm place ; and not let out 
even in the day time in wet weather ; for one 
good sound wetting will keep them baqk for a 
fortnight. The dry cold, even the severest cold, 
if dry, is less injurious than even a little wet, in 
winter time. If the feathers get wet, in our cli- 
mate, in winter, or in short days, they do not get 
dry for a long time ; and this it is that spoils and 
kills many of our fowls. 

* The French, who are great egg-eaters, take 
great pains as to the food of laying hens, in win- 
ter. They let them out very little, even in their 
fine climate, and give them very stimulating food : 
bailey boiled and given them warm ; curds — 
buck-wheat (which I believe is the best thing of' 
all except curds) ; parsley and other herbs chop- • 
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ped fine ; leeks chopped in the same way ; also 
apples and pears chopped very fine ; oats and 
\^heat sifted ; and sometimes they give them 
hemp-seed^ and the seed of nettles ; or dried net- 
tles, harvested in summer, and boiled in the win- 
ter. Some give them ordinary food, and once a 
day toasted bread sopped in wine. White cab- 
bages, chopped up, are very good for all sorts of 
poultry.' 

A writer for the American Farmer gives the 
following method of fattening fowls, which, he 
says, was communicated to him by a farmer from 
Buck's County, Tenn. — * Confine your fowls in 
a large airy inclosure, and feed them on broken 
[or cracked] Indian corn. Indian meal or mush, 
with raw potatoes cut into small pieces, not larg- 
er than a filbert ; placing within their reach a 
quantity of charcoal broken into small pieces, 
which, he says, they will greedily eat and there- 
by promote a rapid digestion of their food. By 
this method, he assures me they will fatten in 
one half the usual time, and with much les3 ex- 
pense.' 

A proportion of animal food, mixed with vege» 
table food, is said to cause poultry to thrive much 
faster than they would otherwise. A writer in 
the European Magazine, who signs G. C. Jen- 
ners, states the advantage of allowing poultry * a 
small orchard to range in, where, in the course 
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of the day they occasionally picked up worms 
and other insects ; and I have observed that 
poultry, of all kinds, eagerly seek for animal food, 
even after they have satiated themselves with 
grain : .indeed, I consider a portion df animal food 
essentially requisite to preserve them in a healthy 
state. 

Mr Lawrence, an English writer, says : ' Hens 
set twenty-one days. Leave plenty of nest eggs 
where you desire them to set. Take away the 
strongest chickens as fast as they art hatched, 
secure them in wool until the whole are hatched, 
and strong enough to be cooped.' 

It is said that a little molasses, or any other 
saccharine substance, is very useful to mix with 
the food of poultry, which it is intended to fat- 
ten. Perhaps it may be well to boil a propor- 
tion of beets, carrots, or parsnips, sweet apples, 
ripe and sweet pumpkins or squashes, with pota* 
toes, for the food of poultry. Wheat, if given to 
fowls, it is said, will furnish the substance, (phos- 
phate of lime) which is the prinpipal constituent 
part of egg shells. Indian meal and boiled pota- 
toes has been found by experiment to make good 
food for poultry. An anonymous writer says, 
' the food of chickens, and more especially ducks 
and turkeys, should be Indian meal ground coarse, 
and mixed with sour milk.' 

Quantities of food. By an experiment 
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made in July^ 1806^ a measured peck of good 
barley kept in a high style of condition, the fol- 
lowing stock, confined, and having no other pro- 
vision : one cock, three hens, three March chick- 
ens, six April, and six May ditto, during eight 
clear days, and one feed left. According to 
another trial, in the winter season, a cock and 
two hens kept by themselves seven clear days, 
consumed a quarter of a peck of the best bar- 
ley, having no other food, having as much as 
they chose to eat. The same being tried at their 
liberty, and pecking about, with cabbage leaves 
occasionally thrown to them, did not eat so much 
barley in the week, although allowed all they 
desired. They were in a perfect thriving state, 
but it must be remembered that light and ordina- 
ry corn would not have gone so far, it have kept 
the fowls in such condition. 

Poultry which have their fill of corn, will eat 
occasionally, cabbage or mangel wurtzel leaves 
greedily. Barley and wheat are the great de- 
pendence for chicken poultry. The heaviest 
oats will keep them, it is true, but neither go so 
far as other corn, nor agree so well with the 
chickens, being apt to scour them, and Hk^ chick"^ 
ens generally are tired of oats after a while* 
Brank or buck wheat, is also an unsubstantial 
food. Oats, however, are recommended to for- 
ward and promote laying in hens ; and in Kent, 

6» 
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Sussex, and Surrey, are deemed superior for fel- 
teiiing both poultry and pigs. 

Sun-flower seed has been periodically re- 
' commended with high commendations, as food 
for poultry, game, sh6ep and pigs, but never yet 
attended to by the generaKty of feeders.' 1 have- 
used it occasionally in small quantities, but with* 
out any attention to its merits. The experiment 
may easily be made. 

The Capon. I have already acknowledged 
my inferiority in the iifiair of quidcly feeding 
poultry in close coops,' and have a similar ac- 
knowledgment to make respecting capons, never 
having had any success in cutting either fowls or 
'rabbits for such purposes, nor m truth, much af- 
fecting the practice. Loudon says that the mak« 
ing of capftis is a barbarous practice^ and had 
better be omitted. 

The Sussex men making the highest preten- 
sions as poultry-feeders, I shall give them the 
precedence in quotation. In the Report for that 
county, the Rev. Arthur Young says, * North 
Cheppel, Kinsford, &c, are famous for their 
fowls. They are fattened there to a size and 
perfection unknown elsewhere. The food given 
thmn is ground oats made into gruel, mixed with 
bog's grease, sugar, pot-liquor, and milk: or 
ground oats, treacle, and suet, sheep's pluokfl^ 
(^, The fowls are kept very warm, and cram* 
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med morning and night. The pot -liquor is mix- 
ed with a few bandfuls of oatmeal and boiled, 
with which the meal is kneaded into crams or 
rolls of a proper size. The fowls are put into 
the coop, two or three days before they are cram- 
med, which is continued for a fortnight, and they 
are then sold to the higglers. Those fowls, full 
grown, weigh seven pounds each, the average 
weight five pounds, but there are instances of in- 
dividuals double the weight. 

The Workingham method op feeding is to 
confine the fowls in a dark place, and cram them 
with a paste made of barley-meal, mutton suet, 
treacle, or coarse sugar, and milk, and they are 
found completely ripe in a fortnight. If kept 
longer, the fever that is induced by this continu- 
ed state of repletion, renders them red and un- 
saleable, and frequently kills them. I must pre- 
sume to repeat, it appears to me utterly contrary 
to reason, that fowls fed upon such greasy and 
impure mixtures can possibly produce flesh or fat 
so firm, delicate, high flavoured, or nourisbing, as 
those fattened upon more simple and substantial 
food ; as for example, meal and milk, and I think 
lightly of the addition of either treacle or sugar. 
With respect to grease of any kind, its chief ef- 
fect must be to render the flesh loose and of in- 
delicate flavour. Nor is any advantage gained, 
excluding the commercial one, as I confine 017* 
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self entirely to the consideration of home use, by 
very quick feeding : for real excellence cannot 
be obtained but by waiting nature's time, and 
using the best food. Besides all this, I have 
been very unsuccessful in my few attempts to 
fatten fowls by cramming — they seem to loathe 
the crams, to pine, and to lose the flesh they 
\^ere put' up with, instead of acquiring fat; and 
where crammed fowls do succeed, they must ne- 
cessarily, in the height of their fat, be in a state 
of disease. 



\;f 
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SECTION IX. 

On the Diseases of Poultry and Pigeons. 

The diseases of our domestic animals kept for 
food, are generally the result of some error in 
diet or management, and should either have be«n 
prevented, or are to be cured most readily and 
advantageously by an immediate change, and 
adoption of the proper regimen. When that will 
not succeed, any farther risk is extremely ques* 
tionable ; and particularly with respect to poul- 
try, little hope can be derived from medical at- 
tempts.' In fact, the far greater part of that grave 
and plausible account of diseases and remedies, 
which is to be found in our common cattle and 
poultry books, is a farrago of sheer absurdity ; 
the chief ground of which, it is to be apprehend- 
ed, is random and ignorant guess-work. . 

Common Fow^s. — Of these, the most fre- 
quent diseases, real or presumed, are thus named : 
the PIP, a white skin or scale growing upon, the- 
tip of the tongue. The cure, — tear off the 
skin with your nail, and rub the tongue with salt. 
Of this I know nothing, and could never hear 
any thing with certainty. Imposthume upon the 
rtirap is called roup. This is directed to be 
opened, th6 core thrust out, and the part washed 
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with salt and water. The roup also seems a ge- 
neral term for all diseases, but is chiefly applied 
to CATARRtr, to which gallinaceous fowls are 
much subject* The flux, and its opposite, con- 
stipation. Cure the first with good solid food ; 
the ocher with scalded bran or pollard, mixed 
with flet or skimmed milk, or pot-liquor, a small 
quantity of sulphur being added, if needful. 
YsBMiN, generally the consequence of low keep, 
and want of cleanliness. The remedy obvious ; 
Dot to forget sand and ashes for the fowls to roll 
in. • 

But the chief disease to which chickens and 
fowls are liable, originates in changes of weather, 
and the variation of temperature ; and when the 
malady becomes confirmed, with running at the 
'nostrils, swollen eyes, and other well-known 
symptoms, they are termed roupy. The dis- 
chai^e becoming fetid, like the glanders in 
horses, the disease is supposed to have arrived 
at the stage of infection ; and whether so or not, 
it is certainly proper for cleanliness sake, to se- 
parate the diseased from the healthy, whence 
the necessity of an infirmary in a regular poul- 
try establishment. Roupy hens seldom lay, and 
their eggs are scarcely wholesome. The eggs 
taken from a hen which died of the roup, were 
black, and in a state of putrefaction. 

Chickens are frequently, and chiefly in bad 
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weather, seized with the chip, in about three 
weeks from their hatching, when all their beauty 
of plumage vanishes, and they put on their long 
great coat, or rather shroud, and sit chipping^ 
pining, and dying in corners ; always apparently 
in torture, from a sense of cold, although to the 
touch they seem in a high state of fever. This 
disease seldom admits of remedy ; but I have 
tried mustard in water, crams, with a small quan- 
tity of black pepper, and afterwards nitre, given 
in the water. The sun, or warmth in th^ house, 
by the fire-side, are the best remedies. The fire 
is a great restorative of all young, indeed of all 

animals. 

For grown fowls affected by the roup, warm 

lodging is necessary, and even the indulgence of 
the fire, or the warmth of the bakehouse. Wash 
the nostrils with warm soap and water, as often 
as necessary, and the swollen eyes with warm 
milk and water. A pepper-cArn in a pill of 
dough, three following days, is an old and fa- 
vourite remedy, the patient being much chilled. 
Afterwards bathe the swollen parts with cam- 
phorated spirit, or brandy and warm water. As 
a finish to the cure, give sulphur in the drink, 
or a small pinch of calomel in dough, three times 
in a week. The fowls being weak and not feed- 
ing well, the old remedy of rue chopped and 
made into pills with fresh butter, may be substi- 
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toted for calomel ; though I must acknowledge 
I could ne^er find any perceptible effects from 
the rue pill. 

The common symptom of gaping, during tliis 
influenzal disease, induced the learned, a few 
years past, to coin a new disease under the name 
of the GAPES, which they conveniently attributed 
to a species of fasciola^ or stricture, infecting 
the trachea^ or wind-pipe, of poultry. Phea- 
sants and partridges, in their wild state, are also 
liable to the gapes, and from the same atmo- 
spheric cause. This symptom was observed very^ 
prevalent among them during the very variable 
,' summer, 1821. 

"A writer for the American Farmer directs in 
order to prevent fowls from being attacked with 
gapes, to ^ take a piece of assafoetida about th^ 
size of a heq's egg, beat it tolerably flat, and 
vprap a piece of cotton cloth round it, and nail it 
to the bottom of the trough where the hens are 
daily watered ;' this method is adopted in the 
spring of the year, when the hens begin to bring 
forth their young broods, and it will be attended 
with invariable $uccess in preventing that des- 
tructive disorder.' 

Another reitedy for this disease from the sapae 
paper, is as follows : Take as mucb kitchen soap 
as will cover the thumb nail, and having mixed 
it up with some meal dough, give it to your 
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chickens at any stage of the disease. This has 
been found effectual on the first applic'ation al* 
most alwtiys ; a second rarely necessary, ^41114 
nehen it is so, it is next to impossible that it 
should fail. 

The head being raw, and the eyes blinded 
from fighting, wash the eyes as before directed, 
and the head, which, after washing, may be al- 
ternately, according to need, dressed with fresh 
butter, and with brandy, in which has been in^ 
fused two or three drops of laudanum. A hen 
sate about in corners, and neither* ate, drank, nor 
evacuated, yet looked full and not diseased. Her 
CROP W8JS totally obstructed. On an incision be- 
ing made from the bottom upwards, a quantity of 
new beans was found, which had vegetated. The 
wound being stitched properly, immediately heal- 
ed, and the hen suffered little inconvenience. 
A cock's SPURS being too long, impeding hi$ 
walk, and wounding his legs, they should be cut 
carefully with a sharp pen-knife, but not too 
near the quick, every three ihonths. 

Pigeons, also, are subject to the roup, under- 
standing by that term, a cold, or oatanii) the 
symptoms of which are too risible in the misera- 
ble creatures exposed to sale hung up in baskets, 
in all weHthers and currents of air^ Garlic in 
pills^ fmd rue given in water, are the* genera] re- 
medies. Sheltered places, with room for exer- 

7 
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cise, and warm seeds, or cordial horse-ball in 
their" food, form the best dependence. They are 
la eomse most liable at moulting time, a. sea- 
son at which all kinds of poultry should be care- 
fully sheltered and attended. 

WauNDs upon the head, or the Wattles of 
Carriers and Barbs, to be treated as already di- 
rected for chickens ; but if the parts should can- 
ker, as it is styled, wash with stale urine, or 
alum and water, or any spirit and water; or 
make an unguent of burnt alum and honey ; or 
mix twenty grains of red precipitate with half an 
ounce of honey ; or dissolve five grains of white 
vitriol in half a table-spoonful of vinegar, and mix 
with the above,, alum and honey. Pigeons are 
liable to several peculiar internal complaints of 
weakness, for which it is probable that preven- 
tion, or subsequent cigre, are the only remedies. 
A variety of remedies are offered for vermin in 
pigeons, such as stavesacre, tobacco, snuff, and 
similar articles, but the only effectual one is strict 
cleanliness. 

Croppers, particularly, are apt to gorge them- 
selves, and all young pigeons are occasionally 
subject to have the crop obstructed by receiving 
too great a quantity of food, and too speedily, for 
digestion. The first, or old pigeons in this state, 
may be treated as already directed for fowls. 
The crops of the sqyabs being gently stroked 
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upwards with the fingers, will generally be clear- 
ed ai>ean a time ; should this method fail, which 
will seldom happen, the usual incision may be 
made. The yjbrtigo, megrim, or giddiness in 
pigeons, arises probably from some error gf diet 
or keeping, and I know of no remedy, bu| con- 
finement, with room for exercise, fine water be- 
ing allowed, with chalk and saffron infused. For 
SCOURING, forge-water, or rust of iron in pellets 
of dough ; afterwards, sulphur in the water. In 
ERUPTIONS, sulphurated water. If any external 
application be necessary, the unguents already 
directed will be proper. For wounds in the feet, 
Venice turpentine spread on brown paper. The 
flesh wen, may be either opened, or cut off, 
the part being washed with alum water, &c, or 
the dressings used as before directed. Exos- 
tosis or the bone wen upon the joints, some- 
what similar to splents upon the shank of the horse, 
is deemed incurable. The best cure, to fatten 
for the table. The core, a hard substance of a 
yellowish colour, mixed with red, and resembling 
the core of an apple, is sometimes found in the 
anus or vent, and has been known in the oeso- 
phagus, or gullet of a pigeon. This will ripen 
and maturate, and may be tben discharged, dis- 
sected, or drawn out. A purge of a very small 
quantity of tobacco is directed in this case, but 
on what grounds I am not informed. 
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Id keeping poultry of all kinds, it ought to be 
t first consideration that there be sufficient eoom 
and AIR for the number kept ; otherwise, they 
will be, in the vulgar phrase, stenchtd^ that is, 
infected by the impurity of their own atmospherei 
and become,' in consequence, subject to frequent 
mortality. 

^ Many a hen when sitting, is compelled to 
qait her nest to get rid of the lice. They tor- 
ment the young chickens, and are a great injury. 
The fowl house should therefore be very often 
cleared out, and sand or fresh earth should be 
thrown on the floor. The nests should not be 
on shehtSy or on any thing fi^^ed ; but little flat 
baskets should be placed against the sides of the 
house upon pieces of wood, nailed up for the 
purpose. By this means the nests are kept per-* 
fectly clean, because the baskets are when ne- 
cessary taken down, the hay thrown out and the 
basket washed, which cannot be done if the nest 
be made in any thing forming a part of the build- 
ing. Besides this the roosts ought to be cleared 
every week, and the hay changed in the nests of 
the laying bens. It is good to fumigate the house 
frequently by burning dry herbs, juniper wood, 
cedar wood, or with brimstone ; for nothing stands 
so much in ne^d of cleanliness as a fowl house, 

« 

ia order to have fine fowls and a plenty of e^s. ' 

CobbetL 
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SECXrON X. 

m' 

The Turkey. 

This bird, of such worth and consequence for 
domestic use, was most probably introduced into 
this country from Spain, soon after the discovery 
of America ; since Tusser, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VII, represents it as a common Christ- 
mas dish, to|;ether with pig, goose, and capon. 
The turkey did not reach France' quite so early; 
the first intelligence we have of it in that coun- 
try, being at the nuptial feast of Charles IXtb, 
in the year 1570. They have since been do- 
mesticated throughout the civilized world, in 
every climate^ although said not to succeed 
equally on the barren sands of Africa. 

There is a sameness of colour in the wild tur- 
key, and the original stock seems to have been 
black, domestication generally inducing a variety 
of colours. Yet one would suppose that white 
also must have been a primitive colour with them, 
else the transition from black to white would be 
rather unaccountable. In a state of nature, they 
are said to parade in flocks of five hundred, and 
even five thousand, feeding, in general, where 
abundance of pettles are to be found, the seed of 

which is theircommon food : they also feed upon 

7# 
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a small red acorn, which, in the waro^ and fertile 
parts of America, is ripe in March, when the 
turkeys become so fat as to be unable to fly more 
than a few hundred yards, aad are then soon run 
down by dogs and horsemen. They roost upon 
|he highest trees, and are very easily shot or 
otherwise destroyed, being a heedless and stupid 
bird. Since the planting and cultivation of such 
extensive tracts in Ameripa, the wild breed of 
turkeys has been driven into the uncultivated re- 
gions, and has long since become very rarei. The 
Indians make elegant clothing and beautiful 
fans of wild turkey feathers, and the French of 
Louisiana manufacture them into umbrellas. 



• • 
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SECTION XI. 

7%e Turkey. — Breeding and Management. 

• 

One Turkey-cock is sufiBcient for six beos, ' 
and evea inore> under the management of some 
districts, where one breeder keeps a coek for bis 
own, and for the use of his neighbours, who send 
their hens, and in that mode avoid the charge of 
keeping a cock ; but this practice is exposed to 
uncertainty, and is scarcely worth following, al- 
though, whilst the ben is sitting, the absence of 
a cock is no loss, as he will sometimes find the 
opportunity of tearing the hen from her nest, aiid 
in the struggle, of destroying the eggs. 

The ben will cover, according to her sizBi 
firom nine to fifteen eggs, and unless attended to, 
will, perhaps, steal a nest abroad in some imprp* 
per aud'insecure place, - The turkey ben4ays a 
considerable number of eggs^in the spring, to the 
amount of eighteen to twenty-five and* upwards,, 
and her term of incubation is thirty days. She 
is a most steady fitter, and wUt sometimes con* 
tinue upon her eggs until almost starved, rather 
than quit her nest : hence the necessity of cqii- * 
stant attendance with both victuals and water. 
She is also a most affectionate mother ; and diat . 
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most curious and accurate observer, Bufibn, re- 
marks her soft and plaintive cry, with her differ- 
ent tones and inflections of voice, expressive of 
her various feelings. 

The above remarks, however, of Bufibn, are 
to be received with a due degree of circumspec- 
tion, since I have known unsteady sitters among 
turkeys, and however affectionate, the turkey 
hen, from her natural heedlessness and stupidity, 
is the most careless of mothers, and being a great 
traveller herself, will drag her brood over field, 
heath, or bog, never casting a regard behind her 
to call in her straggling chicks, nor stopping 
whilst she has one left to follow her. She dif- 
fers beside, in this particular, from the industri- 
ous common hen ; she never scratches for her 
chicks, leaving them entirely to their own in- 
stinct and their own industry. On these ac- 
counts, where turkeys are bred to any extent, 
and gre permitted to range, it is necessary to al- 
low them a keeper. The turkey hen is never- 
theless extremely vigilant and quick in the dis- 
covery of any birds of prey in the air, which may 
endanger her brood, and has the faculty, by a pe- 
culiar cry, of communicatingher alarm, on which 
the chicks immediately seek shelter, or squat 
themselves upon the earth : but she will not, 
from her timid nature, ^^t for her brood as the 
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common hen will. The domesticated^ as well as 
the wild turkey > runs with considerable speed. 

The CHICKS must be withdrawn from the nest 
as soon as hatched^ and kept very warm. It is 
a very old and very general custom, to plunge 
them instantly into cold water, and then give 
them each a whole pepper-corn, with a small tea* 
spoonful of milk. This baptism is used by way 
of a prophylactic against catching cold, to which 
young chicks are so peculiarly liable ; but it is a 
practice which I have never used, and from 
which, in severe weather, I should suspect dan* 
ger ; however, their being instantly thereafter 
wrapped in wool or flannel m^y secure them. 
The turkey, from sitting so close and steadily, 
hatches more regularly and quickly than the com* 
mon hen. 

The hen and brood must be housed during a 
month or six weeks, dependent upon the state of 
the weather. First food, curd or eggs boiled , 
hard and chopped, and oat or barley-meal knead- 
ed with milk, and frequently renewed with clear 
water, rather than milk, which often scours them. 
In case of the chicks appearing sickly and the fea- 
thers ruffled, indicating a chill from severity or 
change of weather, we generally allowed half 
ground malt with the barley-«ieal, and by way cf 
a medicine, powdered caraway or coriander seeds. 
Also ARTIFICIAL WORMS, orboiled meat pulled in- 
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to Strings, in running after which the chicks have 
a salutary exercise. It is to be noted, that the 
above diet is beneficial for every other species of 
chicks, equally with the turkey. 

Superfluous moisture, whether external or in- 
ternal, is death to chickens, therefore all slop 
victuals should be rigorously avoided. The ut- 
most CLEANLINESS is ncccssary, and a dry gra- 
velled layer is most proper. A fresh turf of 
short sweet grass daily, cleared from snails or 
slugs, which will scour young chicks, is very 
pleasing and comfortable to them, and promotes 
their health. The above substantial food was al- 
ways our chief dependence with this brood, nor 
did we ever find it necessary to waste time in 
collecting ants' eggs or nettle seed, or give clover, 
rue, or wormwood, according to the directions of 
the elder bouse-wives. Eggs boiled hard are 
equally proper with curd, and generally nearer 
at hand ; the eggs being rotten, is said to be no 
objection, although we never used such. 

Our first preference of water to milk for turkey 
chicks, so much recommended by the old writers, 
arose from the observation that chickens at large, 
among the troughs of milk-fed pigs, generally 
were sickly and scouring, and rough in their fea- 
thers ; and more particularly so when they had 
access to potatoe-wash, which not only purged 
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them, bat glued their feathers together, keeping 
them in a comfortless and unhealthy state. 

The weather being remarkably favourable, we 
have usually cooped the hen abroad, about two 
hours in the forenoon, in a moderately warm sun, 
whilst the chicks were only three or four weeks 
old, great care being taken that they did not stray 
fiir from the coop. Six weeks is their longest 
period of confinement within doors, after which 
it is more safe to coop the hen for another fort- 
night,, that the chicks may acquire strength abroad 
sufficient to enable them to follow the dam, they 
being naturally inclined to stray too far, and to 
weaken themselves by fatigue. When full half- 
grown and well feathered, they become sufficient- 
ly hardy, and in a good range will provide them- 
selves throughout the, day, requiring only to be 
fed at their out-letting in the morning, and on 
their return at evening : the same in spacious 
farm-yards ; if confined to the poultry-yard their 
food and treatment is similar to that of the com- 
mon cock and hen. Turkeys would prefer roost- 
ing abroad upon high trees, in the summer sea- 
son, could that be permitted with a view to their 
safe keeping. 

In the Sporting Magazine, August, 1824, there 
is a letter signed Rusticus, giving an excellent 
and obviously practical account of their breeding 
and management. From thence I have made 
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the following extracts. * At two periods of their 
lives turkeys are very apt to die ; viz. about the 
third dijy after they are hatched, or when they 
throw out what is called the red headj which 
they do at about six or eight weeks old. At the 
iaxter period, a few ol4 beans ^plit small, may be 
mixed with advantage in their food. 

* If any notion is entertained of a second hatch, 
the sooner one ben is turned away from her brood, 
and the brood mixed with that of another which 
has hatched about the same time, the better^ 
chance there is of rearing it ; as the hen which 
is so turned away, will lay again in a .fortnight or 
three weeks, and thus hatch a second time before 
the month of July is out. Even under these cir- 
cumstances, the chance of rearing the young ones 
is very uncertain, as they are hardly strong 
enough to meet the cold nights in the autumn, 
when they often become what is called club-foot- 
ed, and die. I rather recommend letting the hen 
lay as many eggs as she will, and turning her off 
when she becomes broody. Hens thus treated 
will lay again in the month of August, so that 
under all circumstances, they may be called pro-* 
fitable birds.' 

I have observed that, * turkeys are both of n 
roving disposition and extremely heedless. Get- 
tmg into a field of com, (grain) they will do near* 
ly as much mbchief as pigs, by beating it down, 
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though they are so stupid and backward at get- 
ting even , ripe corn out of the ear, leaving the 
whofe through which they have passed laid, yet . 
the greater part of the corn untouched. As to 
pulse, they will pass over a iSeld of ripe peas or 
beans, withqnt having the wit to open a single 
pod. Turkeys in the neighbourhood of large 
woods, if not v^atched and prevented, will eagerly 
stroll thither without any desire tp return, since 
they can there shelter' and maintain themselves 
in both winter and summer : they very soon reas* 
sume the original wildness of their species. 

To FATTEN. Soddened barley, oat, or barley 
and wheat meal mixed, is the proper food for 
turkeys confined to feeding ; generally, their food 
and treatment are the same with other fowls. 
They maybe fattened early, or may be capon- 
izED, a practice not very common ; but the bulk 
of the turkeys are fed for Christmas, or th^ 
months immediately preceding and subsequent, 
when the quantities fat sent from Norfolk alone, 
are immensely great ; as also are previously the 
numbers of store turkeys. A mode of fattening 
turkeys, quite new to me, has been lately report- 
ed. It consists in cramming them with whole 
walnuts ! I really supposed the intention of the 
reporters was to cram us, until a friend afssured 
nie, it is an old and successful practice ! 

Turkeys share with the geese in gleaning the 
8 
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corn fielcis, or shackiDg, and the former forage 
over the woods and commons, in the autumnal 
season^ after which they are put up to be com- 
pletely fattened. I have beard of the Norfolk 
turkeys, fattened to weigh twenty, and even thirty 
pounds each ; and Bufibn relates that the wild 
turkey of America has been knowo to attain the 
weight of sixty pounds ; but 1 have never made 
any heavier than .fifteen pounds ready for the 
spit. 

In December, 1832, two turkeys were bred 
and fed, and sent to Cork, one weighing thirty- 
three, the other thirty-four pounds, from Saw- 
bridgeworth^ Herts, the residence of Sir John 
MalcoluL 

The turkey has ever been remarked for its full- 
nfisa and weight of flesh in the breast, no doubt 
beside the prime part. The dead weight of a fat 
turkey being twenty-one pounds, according to the 
late Mr Young, renders fourteen pounds when 
ready for the spit. 

Turkeys are the most tender and difficult to 
rear of any of our domestic fowls ; but with due 
care and attention, which/'iightly considered, in 
all things, give the least trouble, they may be 
produced and multiplied with little or no loss, 
and the same may be averred with all truth of 
the rest of our domestic fowls, and animals in 
general ; the losses and vexations annually de- 
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plored, arising almost entirely from ignorapce and 
carelessness united hand in hand. Turkeys as 
well as geese, under a judicious system, may be 
rendered 'an object of a ceirtain degree of conse- 
quence to the farmer. 

Mr Weston, an English writer of reputation, 
in a work entitled * Tracts on Practical Agri- 
culture and Oardeningy* has the following ob- 
servations on fattening turkeys as well as other 
poultry : 

^Boil some rice in water gently, till It be 
plumped up, and very tender ; add about two 
ounces of very brown sugar ^o every pound of 
rice just before it is boiled enough ; let the fowls 
be fed with it three times a day ; in ten or twelve 
days they will be fat : but if they were in good 
condition when put up to fatten, they will be 
ready in seveh or eight days ; they must by no 
means have any water given them in summer ; 
too much rice must not be boiled together, be- 
cause of its soon turning sour ; nor is milk so 
good, for that reason as water only ; besides the 
milk is very liable to make the rice burn to the 
pot. 

* Frequently ofFal rice is to be bought very 
cheap of the grocers in the city. The rice caust- 
es the flesh to be remarkably white, and to have i 
a fine delicate flavour.' 

Cobbett's Cottage Economy contains the fol- 
lowing remarks : 
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^ The great enemy to young turkeys, (for old 
ones are hardy enough]. Is the wet. The first 
thing is to take care that young turkeys never go 
out on any account, even in dry weather, till the 
dew is quite off the ground ; , and this should be 
adhered to till they get to the size of an old part- 
ridge and have their backs well covered with fea- 
thers, and in wet weather they should be kept 
under cover all day long. 

' As to feeding them when young, various nice 
things have been recommended. Hard eggs, 
chopped fine with crumbs of bread, and a great 
many other things ; but that which I have seen 
tried,, and always with success, and for all sorts 
of young poultry, is milk ium^ to curds. This 
is the food for young poultry of aU sorts. Some 
should be made»/re«A every day ; and if this be 
done, and the young turkeys kept warm, and es- 
pecially from wet, not one of a score will die. 
When they get strong, they may have meal and 
grain, but still they always love the curds. 

^ When they get their head feathers they are 
hardy enough ; and what they then want is room 
to prowl about. It is best to breed them under a 
common hen ; because she does not ramble like 
a hen turkey ; and it is a very curious thing that 
the turkeys bred up by a hen of the common 
fowl do not themselves ramble much when 
they get old ; than which a more complete 
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proof of the great power o{ habit is not, perhaps, 
to be found. And ought not this to be a lesson 
to fathers and mothers of families ? Ought they 
not to consider that the habits which they give 
to children are to stick to them during their whole 
lives ? 

* The hen should be fed exceedingly well, too, 
while she is sitting and after she has hatched ; 
for, though she does not give milk she gives heat ; 
and let it be observed that, as no man ever yet 
saw healthy pigs with a poor sow, so no man ever 
saw healthy chickens with a poor hen. This is 
a matter much too little thought of in the rearing 
of poultry ; but it is matter of the greatest con- 
sequence. Never let a poor hen sit ; feed the 
hen while she is sitting ; and feed her most abun- 
dantly when she has young ones ; for then her 
labour is very great ; she is making exertions of 
some sort or other during the whole twenty-four 
hours ; she has no rest ; constantly doing some- 
thing or other to provide food or safety to her 
young ones. 

^ As to fatting turkeys, the best way is never 
to let them be poor. Cramming is a nasty thing 
and quite unnecessary. Barley meal, mixed with 
skim milk, and given to them fresh will make 
them fat in a short time. Boiled carrots and 
Swedish turnips will help and furnish a change 
of sweet food.' 

8* 
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SECTION XII. 



THE AQUATIC SPECIES. 



The Duck. 



The Goose and Duck genus 19 said by natu- 
ralbts to comprehend upwards of one hundred 
specie^, varying considerably in size and plumage 
from each other ; comparatively few of them have 
been domesticated, but the date of that domesti- 
cation is far beyond all memorial or record. 

This genus of fowls was deservedly a great fa- 
vourite with the ancients, from the mildness a^d 
simplicity of tlheir character, from their great fe- 
cundity, ^and from the cheapness a,nd ease with 
which they were provided. Although the duck 
will eat flesh and garbage of any kind like the 
chicken, yet water insects, weeds, • vegetables, 
CQKi, and pulse, ai-e its general food, and, as has 
been already observed, the goose desires nothing 
but the latter. . The inoffensive and harmless 
character is common to both species, rendering 
them most pleasant as well as profitable animals 
to keep, and the contrast between them and the 
chickens, in. their nature and habits, is highly in 
favour of the goos^ and .duck tribe, In fact, no- 
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thing can be more savage, cruel, and voracious 
than the very nature of the common fowl, on 
which domestication and society work no soften^ 
ing effect. Nor is this confined to the game breed, 
for chickens of all kinds will tear to pieces, on 
the slightest occasions, their nearest akin, de- 
vouring their living flesh and entrails. That 
which is said of the duck, has full as much Uuth, 
when applied to the chicken ; there is nothing 
too nasty, putfid, and abominable to human feel- 
ings for them, upon which eagerly to gratify their 
voracious appetites. 

Of the kind and social nature of the duck, I 
had a few years since the following example. 

We had drawn off for the table, the whole of 
a lot of ducks, one excepted. This duck imme- 
diately joined a cock and hens, and became so 
attached to tb'em, that it never willingly quitted 
their company, notwithstanding some harsh usage, 
particularly from the cock. It would neither 
feed nor rest without them, and shdNved its utiea- 
siness at their occasional absence by continual 
clamour; The manners and actions of the duck, 
whether upon land or water, are curious and 
pleasant to contemplate. Their regular afternoon 
parade and march in line, the elder drakes and 
ducks in front, from the pond homewards, is a 
beautiful country spectacle, to be enjoyed by 
those who have a relish for the charms of simple 
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nature. It is as long since as the year 1767^ that 
I recollect the following trait in the character and 
manner of the duck. A parcel of ducks, proba- 
bly a score, which had been accustomed to their 
liberty, were, for some particular reason, shut up 
during several hours. On the door of the coop 
being opened, they rushed out, threw themselves 
into a single rank and file, and marched with ra- 
ther a quick step, three or four times around a 
certain space, constantly bowing their heads to 
the ground, then elevating them and fluttering 
their wings : the ceremony finished, they quickly 
adjourned to the water. I have laughed a thou- 
sand times at the conceit, with which ray boyisb 
imagination was impressed, namely, that the act 
which I had witnessed, was nothing less than a 
duckish thanksgiving for deliverance. 

It is a curious illustration of the it giLstibus 
non est disputandum, that the ancients consider- 
ed the swan as a high delicacy, and abstained 
from the flesh of the goose as impure and indi- 
gestible ; whilst the moderns reject the flesh of 
the swan, and eat that of the goose with a uni- 
versal relish. But upon the excellence of the 
duck both parties seem to have agreed, as upon 
some self-evident, and thence incontrovertible 
proposition. The ancients went even beyond 
our greatest modern epicures, in their high es- 
teem for the flesh of the duck, not only assigning 
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thereto the most exquisite flavour and delicacy, 
but also attributing to it important medicinal pro-, 
perties ; for Plutarch asserts that Cato preserved 
his whole household in healthy by dieting them 
with duck's flesh as a prophylactic ; surely a most 
pleasant mode of taking physic ! 

Breeding. One drake is generally put to five 
ducks; the duck will cover from 11 to 15 eggs, 
and her term of fitting is thirty days. Ducks be- 
gin to lay in February, in Great Britain ; [gen- 
erally as late as 'the middle of March, in the 
Middle and Northern parts of the U. S.] ; are 
very prolific, and are apt, like the turkey ^ to lay 
abroad, and conceal their eggs, by covering them 
with leaves or straws. 

The duck generally lays by night, or early in 
the morning ; white and light coloured ducks pro- . 
duce similar eggs, and the brown and dark co- 
loured ducks those of a greenish blue colour, and 
of the largest size. In setting ducks it is consid- 
ered safest to put light coloured eggs under light 
ducks, and the contrary, as there are instances of 
the duck's turning out with her bill those eggs^ 
which were not of her natural colour. 

During incubatioi^ the duck requires a secret 
and a safe place, rather than any attendance, and - 
will at nature's call, cover her eggs, and seek 
her food, and the refreshment of the waters. On 
hatching there is not often any necessity for tak- 
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ing away the broody barring accidents ; and hav- 
ing hatched, let the duck retain her young upon 
the nest her own time. On her moving with her 
brood, prepare a coop upon the short grass, if 
the weather be fine, or uncfer shelter, if other- 
wise ; a wide and flat dish of water, often to be 
renewed, standing at hand, barley or any meal 
the first food. In rainy weather, particularly, 
it is useful to clip the tails of the ducklings and 
the surrounding down beneath, since they are else 
apt to draggle and weaken themselves. Each 
duck should be cooped at a distance from any 
other. The period of her confinement to the 
coop depends on the weather, and the strength 
of the ducklings. A fortnight seems the longest 
time necessary ; and they may be sometimes per- 
mitted to enjoy the pond at the end of a week, 
but not for too long a time at once, least of all 
in cold, wet weather, which will affect and cause 
them to appear rough ^nd draggled. In such 
case they must be kept within awhile, and have 
an allowance of pea or bean meal mixed with 
their ordinary food. The straw beneath the duck 
should be often renewed, that the brood may have 
a dry and comfortable bed ; and the mother her- 
self be well fed with solid grain, without an al- 
lowance of which, ducks are not to be reared or 
kept in perfection, although they gather so much 
abroad. 
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Ducks' eggs are often hatched by hens, when 
ducks are more in request than chickens ; also 
as ducks in unfavourable situations, are the more 
easy to rear, being more hardy ; and the plan 
has no objection even in a confined place, and 
with a small stock without the advantage of a 
pond ; but the hen is much distressed as is suf- 
ficiently visible, and in fact, injured, by the anx- 
iety she suffers in witnessing the supposed perils 
of her children venturing oh the water. 

Ducks are fattened, either in confinement, with 
plenty of food and water, or restricted to a pond, 
with access to aS much solid food as they will 
eat ; which last method is preferable. They fat- 
ten speedily in this mode, mixing their hard meat 
with such variety abroad as is natural to thein^ 
more particularly if already in good case ; and 
there is no check nor impediment to them from 
pining, but every mouthful tells^ and weighs its 
due weight. A dish of mixed food is preferable 
to clear grain, and may remain on the bank, or 
rather in a shed for the ducks. Barley, in any 
form should never be used to fatten ducks or 
geese, since it renders their flesh loose, woolly 
^nd insipid, and deprives it of that high savoury 
flavour of brown meat, which is its valuable dis- 
tinction ; in a word rendering it chickeny, not 
unlike in flavour the flesh of ordinary and yellow 
legged fowls* Oats, whole or bruised are the 
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standard fattening material for ducks and geese , 
to which maj be added pea meal, as it may be 
required. The house wash is profitable to mix 
up their food under confinement ; but it is ob- 
vious that while they have the benefit of what 
the pond affords, they can be in no want of loose 
food. Acorns in season, are much affected by 
ducks, which have a range ;' and they will thrive 
so much on that provision, that the quantity of 
fat will be inconvenient, both in cooking and on 
the table. Ducks, so fed, are certainly inferior 
in delicacy ; but the flesh eats high, and is far 
from disagreeable. Fed on butcher's offal, the 
flesh resembles wild fowl in flavour, with howev- 
er considerable inferiority. Offal fed ducks' flesh 
does not emit that abominable stench which is- 
sues firom ofial fed pork. When live ducks are 
plucked, only a small quantity of down and fea- 
thers are taken from each wing. 

In Cobbett's Cottage Economy, it is observ- 
ed, ^ No water to sivim in is necessary to the old 
ducks, and is injurious to the very young. ' They 
never should be suffered to swim (if water be 
near) till more than a month old. The old duck 
will lay in the year, if well Tce^pt, ten dozen eggs, 
and that is her best employment ; for common 
hens are the best mothers. 

* It is not good to let young ducks out in the 
morning to eat dugs and worms ; for though they 
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. like them, these things kill them if they eat a 
great quantity.- Grass, corn, white cabbages and 
lettuces, and especially buck wheat, cut up when 
half ripe, and flung down in the haulm make 
fine ducks. They will feed on garbage and all 
sorts of filthy things ; but their flesh is strong and 
bad in proportion. 

* Ducks,' says Nicol, a Scotch writer on Hor- 
ticulture, * are excellent vermin-pickers whether 
of caterpillars, (such as are within their reach, 
slugs, snails, and others,) and ought to be turn- 
ed into the garden one or two days every week 
throughout the season. Never keep them longer 
rn than two or three days at a time, or else they 
tire of their food, and become indolent. While 
here they should be ofiered no food; but may 
have a little water set down to them, if there be 
no pond or stream in the' garden. 

* They are very fond of ripe strawberries or 
gooseberries ; and while they can get at these 
will not seek after little snails, or other insects ; 
but they are most useful before these come into 
season for them. There are some kinds of vege- 
tables they have a liking to, and on which they 
will fall if vermin be any wise scarce : therefore 
when this is perceived they should be turned out. 
Never turn them into the garden in the time of 
heavy rains, or in continued wet weather ; as io 
that case, and particularly if the soil is stifiT, they 
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patter and harden the surface, to the injury of 
small <5rops and rising seeds.' 

The White-hackj or Cannass-back ^uch, is 
much estfoUed for its delicious flesh. It breeds 
ii the north and north-west regions of the United 
States, but passes the winter in the south, and is 
chiefly confined to the Susquehahnah and Poto- 
mac ; where they fbed on a particular kind of 
grass or water-plant, rarely, if ever^ found in 
other streams. To this kind of food, it is said, 
their peculiar excellenci^ for the table is owing. 

The Ooose. 

m 

This species of bird i$i divided into two varie- 
ties : 

L Tlje ferus, Gray Lag, or Wild Goosey 
which inhabits the fens and lakes of the northern 
parts of America, Europe and Asia. 

2. The mansuetus, or Tame Goosej^ or the 
Gray Lag in a state of domestication. 

A new breed of geese called Bbemen Geese 
has been introduced from Germany into the Uni^ 
ted States, which we are told is decidedly supe- 
rior to any before known in this country. They 
were first imported by Mr James Sisson of Rhode 
Island, who received a premium from the Rhod« 
tplatid Society for the Encouragement of Indus* 
try for the exhibition of this breed. They are 
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saijd to possess the foIfowiDg advantages over any 
other animals of theSr kind : — They grow to a 
grefiter 'i^izie, may be raised with more facility, 
^re f^tened with less grain, and make more de- 
licious food. 

The last Philadelphia ^ition of Willich*s Do^ 
mestic Encyclopedia, states that * Th^e is a ra- 
•luablQ breed of this fowl in the southern states, 
from a mixture of the largest Gray Goose, with 
the wijd Canadiain Goose. They are mvfoh larg- 
er than any sort of tame geese, and in their cry 
and manners resemble the Canadian Goose.' 

A writer in the Monthly Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1823, remarks humanely on the cruelty of 
plucking the living goose, proposing a remedy, 
which I should rejoice exceedingly to- find prac- 
ticable and effective. He remarks on the addi- 
tional torture experienced by the poor fowl, from 
the two frequent unskilfulness and want of dex- 
terity ofthe operator — generally a woman. The 
skin and flesh are sometimes so torn, as to occa- 
sion the death of the victim ; and even when the 
fowls are plucked in the most careful manner, 
they lose their flesb and appetite ; their eyes be- 
comer dullj and they languiish in a roost pitiable 
state, during a longer or a shorter period. Mor- 
tality also has beeja periodically very extensive 
in the flocks of geese, from sudden and impru- 
dent exposure of them to cold, after being strip- 
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ped, and more especially during severe seasons 
and sudden atmospheric vicissitudes. There are 
many instances, in bleak and cold situations, of 
hundreds being lost in a single night, from neglect 
of the due precaution of comfortable shelter for 
. as long a time as it may appear to be required. 
The remedy proposed, on the above authority, 
is as follows : — feathers are but of a year's 
growth, and in the moulting season they sponta- 
neoQsly fall off, and are supplied by a fresh 
fleece. When, therefore, the geese are in full 
feather, let the plumage be removed, close to 
the skin, by sharp scissors. The produce would 
not be much reduced in quantity, whilst the qual- 
ity would be greatly improved, and an indemni- 
fication be experienced, in the uninjured health 
of the fowl, and the benefit obtained to the suc- 
ceeding crop. Labour also would be saved in 
dressing, since the quilly portion of the feathers, 
when forcibly detached from the skin, is gene- 
rally in such a state, as, after all, to require the 
Employment of scissors. After this operation 
shall have been performed, the down from the 
breast may be removed by-^the same means. 

The time has arrived, I trust, for successful 
exertions in the cause of compassion towards tor- 
tured and helpless animals ; and I presume to 
make a serious call on the clergy and leading 
aristocracy of the districts implicated, for the ex- 
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ercise of their influence in tbi;^ case, granting the 
reform to be practicable. 

A Goose on a farm in Scotland, about seven 
years since, of the clearly ascertained age of 
eighty-one years, healthy and vigorous, was kill- 
ed by a sow, whilst sitting over her eggs ; it was 
supposed she might have lived still many years, 
and her fecundity appeared to be permanent. 
Other geese have been proved to reach the age 
of seventy years. 

It is asserted that, at the great goose-feeders 
near London, the stock is fed upon the purest 
and best food, kept in the highest state of clean- 
liness, and that they are among the finest and 
best with which the metropolis is supplied. 

A GANDER and five geese comprise a single 
breeding stock. The goose sits upon her eggs 
from twenty-seven to thirty days, covering from 
eleven to fifteen eggs. A nest should be pre- 
pared for her in a secure place, as soon as carry- 
ing straw in her. bill, and other tokens, declare 
her readiness to lay. The earliness and warmth 
of the spring are the general causes of the early 
laying of geese, which is of consequence, since 
there may be time for two broods within the season, 
not however a common occurrence ; and which 
happening successively for two or three seasons, 
has occasioned some persons, formerly, to set a 
high price upon their stock, as if of a peculiar 

9* 
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and more valuable breed than the common. The 
method, however, to attain this advantage is, to 
feed breeding geese high throughout the winter, 
with solid corn, and on the commencement of 
the breeding season, to allow them boiled barley, 
malt, fresh grains, and fine pollard mixed up with 
ale, or other stimulants. 

With a good gander present, no mischief can 
happen to the sitting geese, without extraordina- 
ry alarm, he sitting centinel at the chamber-door 
of his wives. With respect to feeding the goose 
or duck upon the nest, it may be occasionally re- 
quired, but is not a thing of much account, since 
they will generally repair to the water sufficient- 
ly often, from their natural inclination. The 
goose will not quit until she has completed her 
hatch, nor will it he very practicable to take any 
of the goslings from her, were it necessary, as 
she is too strong and resolute, and might kill 
some in the struggle. 

It has been formerly recommended, to keep 
the newly-hatched gulls in house, during a 
week, lest they get cramp from the damp earth, 
to which they are indeed liable ; but we did not 
find this in-door confinement necessary, penning 
the goose and her brood between four hurdles, 
upon a piece of dry grass well sheltered, putting 
them out late in the morning, or not at all in se- 
vere weather, and ever taking them in early in 
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the evening. Sometimes we have pitched dou* 
ble the number of hurdles, for the convenience 
of two broods, there being no quarrels among this 
-sociable and harmless part of the feathered race^ 
so unlike those quarrelsome and murderous fiends, 
the common, or gallinaceous fowls. We did not 
even find it necessary to interpose a parting hur- 
dle, which on occasion may be always conveni- 
ently done. The first food similar to that of 
the duck, but with some cooling greens, clivers, 
or the like, intermixed — namely, barley-meal, 
bruised oats, or fine pollard. 

For the first range, a convenient field con- 
taining water is to be preferred to an extensive 
common, over which the gulls or goslings are 
dragged by the goose, until they become cramp- 
ed or tired, some of them squatting down and re- 
maining behind at evening, which the good house- 
wife sees no more. It is also necessary to de- 
stroy all the HEMLOCK or deadly night-shade, 
within the range of young geese, many of which 
drop off annually, from eating that poison, when 
the cause is not suspected. I know not that the 
elder geese will eat hemlock, but I believe that 
both the young and old have been occasionally 
killed by swallowing slips of tew. The young 
becoming pretty well feathered, will also be too 
large to be contained or brooded beneath the mo- 
ther's wings, and will then sleep in groups by her 
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side, and must be supplied with good and renew- 
ed straw beds, which they convert into excellent 
duQg. Being now able to frequent the pond, and 
range the common at large, the young geese will 
obtain their living, and few people, favourably 
situated, allow them any thing more^ excepting 
the vegetable produce of the garden. 

It has, however, been my constant practice, 
always to dispense a moderate quantity of any 
solid corn or pulse at hand, to the flocks of store 
geese, both morning and evening, on their going 
out and their return, in the evening more espe- 
cially, together with such greens as chanced to be 
at command : cabbage, niangold leaves, lucern, 
tares, and occasionally sliced carrots and turnips. 
By such full keeping our geese were ever in a 
fleshy state, and attained a large size; the young 
ones were also forward and valuable breeding 
stock. It may be here necessary to state, that 
the German word mangold^ which is commonly 
anglicised mangel, signifies beet and wurtzel root. * 
The latter word is then superfluous. We do not 
phrase it turnrp root or carrot root. Thus much 
for the economy of words. 

Geese managed on the above mode will be 
speedily fattened green, that is, at a month or 
six weeks old, or after the run of the corn stub- 
bles. Two or three weeks after, the latter must 
be sufficient to make them thoroughly fat 3 in- 
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deed, I prefer a goose fattened entirely in the 
stubbles, granting it to have been previously in 
good case, and be full fed in the field ; since an 
over-fattened goose is too much in the oil-cake 
and grease-tub style, to admit even the idea of 
delicacy, tender firmness, or true flavour. But 
when needful to fatten them, the feeding-houses 
already recommended are most convenient. 
With clean and renewed beds of straw, plenty of 
clean water, and upon oats crushed or otherwise,, 
pea or bean-meal, the latter, however, coarse 
and ordinary food ; or pollard ; the articles mix 
ed up with skimmed milk when to be obtained,, 
geese will fatten pleasantly and speedily. Very 
little greens of any kind should be given to fat- 
tening geese, as being too laxative, and occasion-* 
ing them to throw off their corn too quickly p 
whence their flesh will prove less substantial and 
of inferior flavour. Greens are the more proper 
food for store geese. 

It is said that geese may be fed to advantage 
on turnips, cut in small pieces, similar to dice,, 
but not so large, ahd put into a trough of water. 
Mr Cobbett says, * Geese can be kept to advan- 
tage only where there are green commons, and' 
there they are easily kept ; live to a very great 
age, and are among the hardiest animals in^ the 
world. If well kept, a goose will lay a hundred 
eggs in a year. 
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* The French put their eggs under large hens of 
Common fowls^ to each of which they give four 
or five eggs ; or under turkeys, to which they 
give nine or ten goose-eggs. When the young 
ones are hatched, they should be kept in a warm 
place for about four days, and fed pn barley- 
meal, [Indian meal is as good], and then they 
will begin to graze. Water for them, or for the 
old ones to swim in is by no means necessary y 
nor perhaps even useful. Or how is it that you 
see such fine geese all over Long Island, where 
there is scarce such a thing as a pond or a run 
of water ? * Geese are raised by grazing^ but 
to fat them something more is required. Com| 
boiled Swedish turnips, or carrots, or white cab- 
bages, or lettuces, make the best fatting.' 

The Stban. 

The Swan. Exclusive of ornament, the chief 
use of the swan is to clear pieces of water from 
weeds, a service which was effected some years 
since by swans, over a considerable breadth of 
water, at Clumber, the residence of the Duke of 
Newcastle, in the course of a year or two ; but 

* Water for geese to swim in, however, is said by other wri- 
ters to b^ nsefol, if not indispensable foi the welfare of geese» 
as it preserves them from vermin. 
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they are generally reputed great destroyers -of 
the young fry of fish. 

The antiquity of this delicate and stately bird, 
Hhe silent swan, is conspicuous in the pages of 
history and of poetry. The prototype of ihe do- 
imesticated breed has been probably lost in the 
lapse of time, since the wild swans of all coui^- 
tries differ essentially both in plumage and or- 
ganic structure, from the tame. The longevity 
of the swan seems to equal, if not exceed, that 
of any other animal, as it is said to live three 
centuries, a fact, which it seems strange, and is 
to be regretted, has not been correctly ascertain- 
ed in some of our great families of old, so e:!t- 
iremely attached to this noble bird. 

The swan feeds like the goose, and has the 
same familiarity with its keepers, kindly and ea- 
gerly receiving bread which is offeiced, although 
it is a bird of courage equal to its apparent pride, 
and both the cock and hen are extremely dan- 
gerous to approach during incubation, or whilst 
Iheir brood is young, as they have sufficient mus- 
cular foroe to break a man's arm with a stroke of 
their wing. They both labour hard in forming 
a nest of water plants, long grass and sticks, ge- 
nerally in some retired part or inlet of the bank 
of the stream or piece of water on which they 
are kept. The hen begins to lay in February, 
producing an egg every other day, until she has 
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deposited seven or eight, on which she sits six 
weeks, although BufTon says it is nearly two 
* months before the young are excluded. Swans' 
eggs are much larger than those of a goose, white,, 
and with a hard, and sometimes tuberous shelL 
The cygnets are ash-coloured when they first 
quit the shell, and for some months after ; in- 
deed, they do not change their colour, nor begin 
to moult their plumage, until twelve months old^ 
nor assume their perfect glossy whiteness until 
advanced in their second year. 

.The Cygnoides from Guinea, commonly call- 
ed the SwAN-GoosE, or the Muscovy-qoose, a 
sort of middle species between the swan apd the 
goose, is sufficiently plentiful in Britain, and 
unites so well with the common goose, according 
to report, as to cause little or no perceptible dif- 
ference in the progeny. They are distinguished 
by their erect gait, and the screaming which they 
continue during almost the whole day, without 
any obvious incitement. 

The BLACK Swans of New Holland I have 
not hitherto had the opportunity of seeing. They 
were introduced into this country some years 
since, but I believe the number bred or remain- 
ing is very small. They are said to degenerate 
here as to size, yet the imported individuals, it 
seems, were not larger than our indigenous breed. 
There is said, by naturalists, to be some dispa- 
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rity between the wild and tame black swan, in 
respect to th« bill and organization of the bones. 

Pea and Giifnea FowU^ and Pheasants^ 

The Pea Cock and Hen, and GuineaFowls, 
are always kept by the London dealers, whence 
any person in the country, desirous of breeding 
them, may be supplied with- breeding stock. 
ExQ|usive of the consideration of ornament to a 
poultry yard, the peacock is very useful for the 
destruction of all kinds of reptiles, \ but at the 
same time some peacocks are said to be vicious, 
and apt to tear to pieces and devour young chicks 
and ducklings, l^ufiered to be within their reach. 
They are also destructive in a garden. , 

This most* beautiful of all the feathered race is 
supposed, originally, a native of India, and pea- 
cocks ar^ said to be at present found in a wild 
state upon the islands of Java and Ceylon. Thq 
history of kipg Solomon is a voucher for the an- 
tiquity of the peacock, and also the choice of the 
goddess Juno, who selected this for her favourite 
bird, from its gorgeous and brilliant plumage and 
majesty of depieanor. It is asserted by the an- 
cient writers that the first peacock was honourefl 
with a public exhibition at AlbeQs ; that many 
people travelled thither from Macedonia, to be 
spectators of-*that beautiful phenomenon, the pa 
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ragon of the feathered race. It is probable the 
ancients, as well as the modems, introduced the 
peacock upon the table, rather as an ornament 
than a viand. There are varieties of this bird, 
some white ; they perch on trees like the tur- 
key. Their age extends to twenty years, and at 
three, the tail of the cock is full and complete. 

' The cock requires from two to four hens, and 
where the country agrees with them, they are 
very prolific. They are granivorpus like other 
domestic fowls, preferring barley. 

The PiNTADA, or Guinea Hen, has been said 
to unite the charaoter and properties of the 
pheasant and the turkey. It is about the size of 

. the oQtomon hen, but standing high upon its legs, 
gives it the appearance of a larger size. The 
back is round, with the tail turned downwards, 
like . the partridge. It is an active, restless, amf 
courageous bird, and will even attack the turkey, 
although so much above its size. The Guinea 
fowls assimilate perfectly with the common spe- 
cies in habits and in kinds of food ; but have this 
peculiarity, that the cocks and hens are so near- 
ly alike, it is difficult to distinguish them. They 
have also a peculiar gait and cry, or chuckling. 
Thehead is covered with a kind of casque, with 
wattles under the bill, and the whole plumage is 
either black or dark grey, speckled with regular 
and uniform white spots. The pintada is gene- 
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rally supposed to be a native of Guinea, whence 
its additional name ; but it is in equal plenty in 
America. In those countries it perches on trees, 
and, in the wild state, makes its nest in the holes 
. of the palm-tree. It is gregarious, and often 
found in large flocks. Like the peacock, ix may 
be said to be universally domesticated. 

There is sometimes, but not invariably, a 4is- 
tinction of colour in certain parts, between t]:^^ 
cock and hen pintada ^ the iT^anner and gait of 
the cock, however, soon distinguish him. . Haw- 
ever long domesticated, these birds retain some 
part of their original wild habits, and will stray 
in search of a place in which to drop their eggs, 
without any apparent solicitude as to their^ secu- 
rity. They lay an abundance of eggs, smaller 
than those of the common hen, speckled, re- 
sembling wild, rather than common, eggs. It 
sometimes happens that they are everlasting lay- 
ers, in which case, and indeed generally, it i» 
most profitable to hatch pintadas .under a com- 
mon hen, which will cover an additional number 
of those small eggs. The chicks are extremely 
tender, and should not be hatched too early in 
the spring ; a sudden change of the wind in 
March, to the N. E., has destroyed many a 
brood of them. 
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SECTION XIII. 



Pheasants. 



The Pheasant (phasianus) is a native of the 
old continent^ and supposed by ancient authors 
to have been originally found on the banks of 
the Phasis, whence the name was probably de- 
rived. The Argonauts^ in their celebrated ex- 
pedition to Colchis, together with the golden 
fleece, brought back with them the Asiatic 
pheasant, a bird, the plumage of which was 
equally rich and resplendent with the fleece. 
Authors, however, difier on this point of ancient 
history; a discrepancy of no material conse- 
quence here. This bird, indeed, may well vie 
with the peacock, if not for gaudiness, yet for 
the richness, variety, and sober majesty of its co- 
lours, and for the beautiful symmetry of its form ; 
and when Croesus, king of Lydia, was seated on 
bis throne, adorned with royal magnificence, and 
all the blazing pomp of Eastern splendour, it is 
recorded that he asked Solon whether he had 
ever before beheld so much finery. The Greek 
philosopher replied, he had seen the beautiful 
plumage of the pheasant, and had found nothing 
superior. 
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The pheasant is not a long-lived bird ; but it 
is probable the period of existence assigned 
to it by some writers^ namely, six or seven years, 
is too short. The wholesomeness of its flesh was 
proverbial among the old physicians ; it is of a 
high flavour and alkalescent quality, and in per- 
fection during autumn. A young pheasant very 
fat is reckoned an exquisite dainty. In a wild 
state,, the hen lays from eighteen to twenty eggs 
in a season, but seldom more than ten in a state 
of confinement. Pheasants are not Id be tamed 
by domestication, like other fowls ; nor is the 
flesh of those brought up in the house, in any 
degree comparable to that of the wild pheasant : 
thence they are bred at home, either merely for 
show, or for the purpose of replenishing the pro- 
prietor's grounds, both with regard to number or 
particular varieties. However good nursing 
mothers in a wild state, pheasant hens are far 
otherwise in the house, whence their eggs are 
always hatched at home by the common hen, 
generally, at present, by the smootb-legged ban- 
tam. The above particulars on the laying and 
habits of the pheasant, were derived from the 
experience of a number of breeders and fanciers 
of the bird, and to a certain degree of that of the 
author. It is probable they may yet be found 
generally correct. 

The natural nest of the pheasant is composed 
10* 
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of dry grass and leaves, which being provided for 
her in confinement she will sometimes properly 
dispose. The cook islK>ld, voracious, and cruel ; 
and one which I. had many years ago, caught a 
canary bird which had accidentally escaped, and 
was observed with it beneath his talons, in the 
proper attitude of the hawk, tearing it to pieces 
and devouring it. 

The progeny between the pheasant and the 
common fowl, are necessarily Moles, as pro- 
ceeding from different species, although of the 
same genus. They may be obtained, with some 
little difficulty, which they scarcely repay, as 
being neither an improvement in form nor good-* 
ness of the flesh. It is recommended, as the 
best method, to confine a cock-pheasant half- 
grown with two pullets of the same age, either 
game, bantam, or common, as may be desired : 
or to make a house for common hens in a phea- 
sant preserve near home, where they will soon 
associate with the pheasants, and be trodden by 
the cocks. Hybrids, or mules, between the 
pheasant and black grouse, have been occasion- 
ally found on the moors. 

The best known vabietibs of the pheasant, 
are the golden, the silver, the peacock or 
3F0TTED, and the common European or Eng- 
lish, generally brown with a less brilliancy of 
colouring. Mr Castang, however, enumerates 
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six distinct varieties, exclusive of the common, 
as follow : the gold and silver, natives of 
Chioa, and very bardy in this country, and good 
breeders. The ring-neck^, natives of Tartary, 
bred in China, very scarce ; their plumage very 
beautiful. The white and pied ; both sorts 
will intermix readily with our common breed, as 
will the Bohemian, one of the most beautifiil of 
its kind, and equally scarce. The goldei!^ va- 
riety is generally of the highest price, the corner 
mon most hardy, and of the largest size. 



Instrttciions for breeding Pheasants, By P. 

Castang. 

Eggs being provided, put them under a hen 
that has kept the nest three or four days ; and 
if you set two or three nests on the same day, 
you will have the advantage of shifting the good 
eggs. At the end of ten or twelve days, throw 
away those that are bad, and set the same hen 
or hens again, if sitting hens should not be plenty. 

The hens having sat their full time, such of 
the young pheasants as are already hatched put 
into a basket, with a piece of flannel, till the hen 
has done hatching. 

The brood, now come, put under a frame with 
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a net oyer it, and a place for the hen, that she 
cannot get to the young pheasants, but that they 
may go to her : and feed them with boiled egg 
cut small, boiled milk and bread, alum curd, 
ants' eggs, a little of each sort, and often. 

After two or three days, they will be acquaint- 
ed with the call of the hen that hatched them, 
may haye their liberty to run on the grass-plot, 
or elsewhere, obserying to shift them with the 
sun, and out of the cold winds ; they should not 
haye their liberty in the morning till the sun is 
up ; and they must be shut in with the hen in 
good time in the eyening. 

Eyery thing now going on properly, you must 
be yery careful 1[in order to guard against the 
distemper to which they are liable) in your choice 
of a $ituation for breeding the birds up ; and be 
less afraid of foxes, dogs, pole-cats, and all sorts 
of yermin, than the distemper. I had rather en- 
counter all the former th^n the latter : for those 
with care may be preyented, but the distemper 
once got in is like the plague, and destroys all 
your hopes. What I mean by a good situation, 
is nothing more than a place where no poultry, 
pheasants, or turkeys, &c, haye eyer been kept ; 
such as the wai^m side of a field, orchard, plea- 
sure-ground, or garden, or eyen on a common, 
or a good green lane, under circumstances of this 
kind ; or by a wood side ; but then it is proper 
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for a man to keep with them under a temporary 
hovel, and to have two or three dogs chained at 
a proper distance, with a lamp or two at night. 
I have known a great number of pheasants bred . 
up in this manner in themost.exposed situations. 

The bird^ going on as before mentioned, should 
so continue till December, or (if very early 
bred, ) the middle of August. Before they be- 
gin to shift the long feathers in the tail, they are 
to be shut up in the basket with the hen regu- 
larly every night ; and when they begin to shift 
their tail the birds are large, and begin to lie out, 
that is, they are not willing to come to be shut 
up in the basket : those that are intended to be 
turned out wild, should be taught to perch, (a 
situation they have never been used to ;) this is 
done by tying a striog to the hen's leg, and 
obliging her to sit in a tree all night ; be sure 
you put her in the tree before sun-set ; and if 
she falls down, you must persevere in putting 
her up again till she is contented with her situa- 
tion ; then the young birds will follow the hen 
and perch with her. This being done, and the 
country now covered with com, fruits, and shrubs, 
&€, &c, they will shift for themselves. 

For such young pheasants as you make choice 
of for your breeding stock at home, and likewise 
to turn out in spring following, provide a new 
piece of ground, large and roomy for two pens. 
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where no pheasants, &c, have been kept, and 
there put your young birds in as they begin to 
shift their tails. Such of them as you intend to 
turn out at a future time, or in another place, 

' put into one pen netted over, and leave their 
wings as they are ; and those you wish to keep 
for breeding put into the other pen, cutting one 
wing of each bird. The gold and silver phea- 
sants you must pen earlier, or they will be off. 
Cut the wing often ; and when first penned feed 
all your. young birds with barley-meal, dough, 

* com, and plenty of green turnips. 

A Receipt to make Alum Curd. 

Take new milk, as much as your young birds 
require, and boil it with a lump of alum, so as 
not to make the curd hard and tough, but custard 
like. 

N. B. A little of this curd twice a day, and 
ants' eggs after every time they have had a suf- 
ficient quantity of the other food. If they do 
not eat heartily, give them some ants' eggs to 
create an appetite, but by no means in such 
abundance as to be considered their food. 

The DISTEMPER alluded to above, is not im- 
probably of the same nature as the roup in 
chickens, contagious, and dependent on the state 
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of the weather ; and for prevention requiring si- 
milar precaution. 

General directions. Not more than four 
HENS to be allowed in the pens to one cock. 
And in the out covers, three hens to one cock 
iriay be sufficient, with the view of allowing for 
accidents, such as the Joss of a cock or hen. 
Never put more eggs under a hen than she can 
well and closely cover, the eggs fresh and care- 
fully preserved. Short broods to be joined 
and shifted to one hen : common hen pheasants 
in close pens, and with plenty of cover, will some- 
times make their nests ^nd hatch their own eggs ; 
but they seldom succeed in rearing their brood, 
being so naturally shy ; whence, should this 
method be desired, they must be left entirely to 
themselves, as they feel alarm even iti being look- 
ed^ at. Eggs for setting are generally ready in 
April. Period of incubation the same in the 
pheasant as in the common hen. Pheasants,,, 
like the pea-fowl, will clear grounds of insects 
and reptiles, but will spoil all wall-trees with- 
in their reach, by pecking oflf every bud and 
leaf. 

Feeding. Strict cleanliness to be observed, 
the meat not to be tainted with dung, and the 
water to be pure and often renewed. Ants' eggs 
being scarce, hog-lice, ear-wigs, or any insects 
may be given ; or artificial ants' eggs substituted. 
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composed of flour beaten up with an egg and 
shell together^ the pellets rubbed between the 
fingers to the proper size. 
' Food for grown pheasants, barley or wheat ; 
generally the same as for other poultry. In a 
cold springy hemp seed, or other warming seeds 
are , comfortable, and will forward the breeding 
stock. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Pigeons, 

The Pigeon is recorded as one of the most 
ancient inhabitants of all climates, those except- 
ed in the vicinity of the poles ; it prospers abun- 
dantly in temperate regions, but in a still higher 
degree under the burning sun of the tropics, no 
heat being too ardent for its natural constitution. 
The wild pigeons of qold countries are said to 
emigrate towards the south on the approach of 
the winter. Pigeons exhibit a satisfactory proof 
of the superiority of the civilized over the savage 
or mere natural state, in their multitudinous in- 
crease and endless varieties, in a state of domes- 
tication, under the fostering care and all-subdu- 
ing art of man. From tl^eir peculiar beauty and 
innocence^ they have always ranked among the 
chief feathered favourites of mankind ; and in 
the eastern countries, the origioal sources of re- 
ligious superstition, the dove has ever been a 
great object of veneration, as an emblem of some- 
thing divine. 

BuiFon enumerates upwards of thirty varie- 
ties of the pigeon, which, according to his usual 
systematic plan, its convenience perhaps being 

11 
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rather more obvious than its accuracy, he derives 
from one root, namely, the stock-dove, or com- 
mon wild pigeon. All the varieties of colour 
and form which we witness, he attributes to hu- 
man contrivance and fancy. There exist, never- 
theless, essential specific differences in these 
birds, which seem rather attributable to the na- 
ture of the region, soil,.or climate, to which they 
are indigenous, than to the art of man. 
. Both in the ancient and modern world, this 
beautiful and variegated genus of birds has been 
cherished by man, as a source of amusement, and 
of gratification to the eye, as well as of profit, in 
the article of provision for the table. Among 
certain of the nations of antiquity, moreover, pi- 
geons were held sacred, and their lives no one 
dared assail. The useful qualification of mes- 
senger, appertaining to the Asiatic and African 
species of the pigeon, is of high antiquity ; and 
we read, in the time of the Crusades, of an Ara- 
bian prince, who had a sort of telegraphic com- 
munication* kept up in his dominions, through 
the instrumentality of pigeons, which carried let- 
ters, and were regularly relieved at the appoint- 
ed posts. From those, doubtless, the breed ce- 
lebrated in Europe, under the name of the car- 
rier, has proceeded. 

In modern^ times, those varieties which are 
kept for the purposes of amusement and show, 
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are styled fancy breeds, and they form a dis- 
tinct article of commerce in cities and great towns, 
the varieties, as they chance to be in fashion^ 
bringing a considerable price. In London, the 
pigeon fanciers immemorially, I believe, have 
had a club, in which premiums are awarded, and 
the notable science of the fancy, through the me- 
dium of crossing colours and forms, is promoted 
and perpetuated. The chief objects, of the fancy 
have hitherto been those varieties styled almond 
(probably ermine) tumblers, carriers, and 
the birds with great crops, the most fashionable 
variety of which is the pouting horseman. 
The specific merits of these breeds are indicated 
by their names. The tumbler exercises that fa- 
culty in the air, but is chiefly valued for his pe- 
culiar form and variegated plumage. The car- 
rier, as a messenger, Cuts the air with almost in- 
conceivable swiftness. This is the Columba ta- 
bellaria, the famous carrier or messenger, be- 
tween Meppo and Alexandria in Egypt. The 
pouter distends his crop to a size attfactive to 
curiosity, and by his grotesque attitudes and fa- 
miliarity with man, engages his attention. 

The PIGEON is monoganous, that is, the male 
attaches and confines himself to one female, and 
the attachment is reciprocal ; the fidelity of the 
dove to its mate being proverbia^^ Young pi- 
geons are termed squeakers, and begin to breeds 
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at about the age of six months, when properly 
managed : their courtship, and the well known 
tone of voice in the cock, just then acquired and 
commencing, are indications of their approaching 
union. Nestlings, whilst fed by the coek and 
ben, are termed s<tUABs, and are at that age sold 
and used for the table. The dove-house pigeon 
is said to breed monthly, being well supplied 
with food, more particularly when the ground is 
bound by frost,- or covered with snow. At any 
rate, it may be depended on, that pigeons of al-" 
most any healthy and well established variety^ 
will breed eight or ten times in the year ; whence 
it may be conceived, how immense are the quan-* 
titles which may be raised. 

The first step towards pigeon keeping, is^ 
undoubtedly, to provide a commodious place for 
their reception^ of which I shall afterwards speak ; 
the next, to provide the pigepns themselves. 
These will be had in pairs, but if not actually 
matched, pains must be afterwards taken, to 
that end, that no time be lost ; indeed, they may 
be matched according to the fancy of the keep- 
ers, for the purpose of varying the colours, or 
with any other view. But it is necessary to give 
a caution on the subject of old pigeons, of 
which a bargain may offer, since the difficulty of 
retaining them is so great, indeed insuperable, 
without the strictest vigilance. Nothing short 
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of cutting, their wings, and confining them closely 
until they have young to attach them to the 
place, will be a security ; and even afterwards, 
they have been known to take flight with the 
first use of their wings, and leave their nests. I 
have had several examples of this. Thence it 
is always preferable to purchase s<tu£AK£RS, or 
6uch as have not yet flown : these, being confin- 
ed, in a short time, well fed, and accustomed 
gradually to the surrounding scenery, before they 
have acquired sufficient strength of wing where- 
with to lose themselves, will become perfectly 
domesticated. 

The DOVE-COTE^ or pigeon-loft, as to its situa- 
tion or extent, will necessarily depend on con- 
venience, one GENERAL RULE, howevcr, must 
be invariably observed, — that every pair of pi- 
geons have two holes, or rooms, to nest in. 
Without this indispensable ponvenience there will 
be no security, but the prospect of constant con- 
fusion, breaking of eggs, and destruction of the 
young. Pigeons do well near dwellings, stables, 
bake-houses, brew-houses^ or such offices ; or 
their proper place is in the poultry-court. A 
dove-cote is a good object, situate upon an island, 
in the centre of a piece of water : indeed, such 
is a proper situation for aquatic poultry, and rab- 
bits also ; and may be rendered extren^ly beau- 
liful and picturesque by planting, and a little 

11* 
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simple ornamental and useful building. Where 
pigeons are kept in a room^ some persons prefer 
making their nests upon the floor, to escape the 
danger of the young falling out ; but in all pro- 
bability this is to guard against one risk, and in- 
cur a great number, particularly that of rats and 
other venQio. 

Cleanliness isone of the first and most im- 
portant considerations : the want of it in a dove- 
cote will soon render the place a nuisance not to 
be approached,^and the birds, both young and 
old, will be so Covered with vermin, and besmear- 
ed with their own excrement, that (hey can en- 
joy no health or comfort, and mortality is often 
80 induced. Ours were cleaned daily ; thorough- 
ly once a week, a tub standing at hand for the 
reception of the dung, the flpor covered with 
sifted gravel, often renewed. Pigeons are ex- 
ceedingly fond of water, and, ha^ng a prescience 
of rain, will wait itis coming until late in the 
evening, upon the house-top, spreading their 
wings to receive the refreshing shower. When 
", they are confined in a room, they shogld be al- 
lowed a wide pan of water, to be often renewed, 
as a bath, which cools, refreshes, and assists them 
to keep theirbodies clear of vermin. In the at- 
tendance upon pigeons, caution is necessary with 
respect to their fighting, to which they are more 
prone than might be expected, often to the de- 
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struction of eggs or young, or driving the weakest 
away. 

Tbe shelves should be placed sufficiently high, 
for security against vermin, a small ladder being 
a necessary appendage. The usual breadth of 
the shelves is about twenty inches, with the al- 
lowance of eighteen between shelf and shelf, 
which will be sufficient not to incommode the 
tallest pigeons. Partitions between the shelves 
may be fixed at the distance of about three feet, 
making a blind, by a board nailed against the 
front of each partition, whence there will be two 
nests in the compass of every three feet, so that 
the pigeons will sit in privacy, and not liable to 
be disturbed; • Or a partition may be fixed be- 
tween each nest ; — a good plan, which prevents 
the young from running to the hen, sitting over 
fresh eggs, and perhaps occasioning her to cool 
and addle th^m : for when the young are about 
a fortnight or three weeks old, a good hen will 
leave them to the care of the.cock and lay again. 

Some prefer breeding-holes entirely open 
in front, for the greater convenience in cleaning 
the nests ; but it is from those that the squabs 
are likely to fall, thence a step of sufficient 
height is preferable. The tame pigeon seldom 
taking the trouble to make a nest, it is better to 
give her one of hay, which prevents her eggs 
from rolling. Or a straw bas^ket, or unglazed 
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•artheii pan^ may he placed in every ne$t9 ap 
portioned to the size of the pigeons you bre^d. 
A PAN of three inches high, eight inches over 
the top, and sloping to the bottom like a basin, 
will be of sufficient size for a tumbler, or a 
small pigeon, whilst one of double those dimen- 
sions will be required for a large rujtt. A. brick 
should always be placed in contiguity to the. pan, 
to enable the cock and hen to alight with greater 
safety upon the eggs. 

Food and water should be given in such 
way, as to be as little as possible ccoataminated 
with -the excrement, or any other impurity. 
Our pigeons having been constantly attended, 
we have never found the need of any other con- 
venience than earthen pans; but there have 
been ingenious inventions for this purpose, of 
which the mbat-pox and water-bottle follow- 
ing are specimens. The meat-box is formed in 
the shape of a hopper, covered at the top to 
keep clean the grain, which descends into a! 
square shallow box. Some fence this with rails 
or holes on each side, to keep the grains from 
being scattered over ; others leave it quite open 
that the young pigeons may the more easily $nd 
their food. 

The WATEB-BOTTLE IS a large glass bottle, 
with a long neck, holding from one to five gal- 
lons, its belly shaped like an egg, that the pi- 
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geons may not light and dung upon it. It is 
placed upon a stand, or three-footed stool, ipade 
hollow above, to receive the belly of the bottle, 
aad let the mouth into a small pan beneath : the 
^ater will so gradually descend out of the mouth 
of the bottle as the pigeons drink, ^nd be sweet 
atid clean, and always stop when the surface 
reaches the mouth of the bottle. 

m 

To MATCH or PAIR a cock and hen, it is ne- 
cessary to shut them together, or near and with- 
in reach of each other ; and the connexion is ge- 
nerally formed in a day or two. Various rules 
hkve been laid down, by which to distinguish 
the cock from the hen pigeon ; but the mascu- 
line forwardness and action of the cock, is for 
the most part distinguishable* 

Incubation. The great increase of domestic 
pigeons does not proceed from the number of 
eggs laid by them, but from the freqoency of 
their hatching. The hen lays but two eggs and 
immediately proceeds to incubation. Having 
laid her first egg, she rests one day, and, on* the 
next, lays her second egg. They usually stand 
over the first egg, not sitting close until they 
have two, whence, both the young are hatched 
nearly at the same time : there are some ex- 
ceptions, however, to this rule of nature, and the 
faen having sat close at first, one young' bird may 
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be hatched a day or two before the other. Thej 
often spoil their first eggs from inexperience. 

The PERIOD of INCUBATION is NINETEEN Or 

TWENTT days from laying the first egg, and se- 
venteen or EIGHTEEN from the last. The la- 
bour of sitting is equally divided between the 
cock and hen, excepting that the hen always 
sits by night. She is relieved in the morning by 
the cock, which sits during the greater part of 
the day. The business of feeding the young is 
also divided between the parents ; and the cock 
has often brought up the young, on the acci- 
dental Ipss of his mate. Should not the eggs be 
hatched in due time, from weakness, some small 
assistance mgy be necessary to extricate the bird 
from the ftbell ; or should they be addled, it is 
generally held necessary to provide the cock and 
hen with a borrowed pair of young, or at least 
one to feed off their soft meat, which else may 
stagnate in their crops and make them sick : but 
as young ones for this purpose may not always 
be at hand, the exercise of flying, fresh gravel, 
and those saline compositions generally given to 
pigeons, are the proper remedy. Addled, or 
rotten eggs, should be immediately removed. 

Pigeons are extremely liable to be lost by ac- 
cident, and that which is unaccountable, although 
they will find their home from such great dis- 
tances, they nevertheless often lose themselves 
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in their own neighbourhood. Should a cock or 
hen be lost during incubation, the eggs will be 
spoiled in twenty or thirty hours, and may then 
be taken from the nest ; but if the accident hap- 
pen after hatching, the single parent left will 
feed the young. Should both parents be lost, 
thQ young are very easily accustomed to be fed 
by hand with small peas or tares, much prefera- 
ble to barley. We did not find any necessity of 
recourse to ihe old housewife's instrument, the 
bollow reed. 

SdFT MEAT is a sort of milky fluid or pap se- 
creted in the craw of pigeons, by the wise pro- 
vidence of nature, against the time when it will 
be wanted for the nourishment of their young. 
In all probability, from instinct, the pigeons eat a 
greater quantity at this time, and the grain goes 
through a certain process in their crops, which 
produces the soft meat or pap in question. This 
they have the power of throwing up at will ; and, 
in feeding, they inject it from their own bills into 
those of the young ones, the bills of which are 
taken into their own. This kind of feeding con- 
tinues six or seven days, when the old ones be- 
gin to mix some harder food with it, until at 
length they feed with whole grain. When the 
time approaches for the hen to lay, the cock is 
often seen driving her from place to place, not 
suffering her to rest any where but in her nest. 
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apparently from an instinotive apprehension that 
she may drop her egg in an improper place. 

FooB. Pigeons are entirely granivoroiis, and 
very delicate and cleanly in their diet ; they will 
sometimes eat gre^n vegetables, in particular 
warm salads, and are extremely fond of seeds. 
Tares, and the smallest kind of horse beans, 
commonly called pigeon beans, are both the best 
and cheapest food for pigeons, but the pulse 
should always be old, that is to say, of the pre- 
vious year ; as the new will scour pigeons, as 
well as any other kind of live stock. Seeds are 
occasionally given to pigeons, as a warming and 
stimulant diet; but according to my experience 
they greatly prefer rape and canary to hemp- 
seed. It has been remarked, that beans, sodden 
in salt-water, scour pigeons equally with new 
beans, and, in a voyage, suffering them to drink 
sea-water will soon kill them ; although so gene- 
rally benefited by salt, an excess of it is fatal, as 
it is also to vegetation, promoted as that is by a 
moderate quantity. 

In most publications on the subject of pigeons, 
a dangerous mistake has been made in a term 
applied to beans. Small tick beans are recom- 
mended, instead of small horse-beans. Now, the 
tick or kidwell (in the western phrase), are the 
larger of the two common field varieties, and be- 
side being inferior in quality, are too large for 
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pigeons, which have been sometimes choked 
even with the common -sized horse-beans ; on 
which account, the smallest possible should be 
procured, whence such are termed in the market 
accounts, ^ pigeon-beans.' Pease, wheat, and 
buck-wheat or brank, are eaten by pigeons ; but 
should be given only in alternation, not as a con- 
stant diet. The same of seeds. They yet pre- 
fer wheat. The strong scent of cummin and 
flavour of coriander seed3 are said to have an 
«illuring effect upon the olfactory nerves and pa- 
late of these birds ; as also the scent of asafiZ" 
tide, and other powerfully odoriferous drugs ; 
and that the use of fumigations of such, in the 
dove-cote, will not only attract the pigeons to 
their home, but allure strangers, which may be 
wandering in search of a habitation. 

The last dietetic, or rather, perhaps, medici- 
nal article necessary to be described, is the salt- 
cat, so called from some old fancy of baking a 
real cat with spices, for the use of pigeons, which, 
however, I never observed to eat animal food. 
In compliance with this custom, I caused to be 
placed in the middle of the pigeon-loft, a dish 
of .the following composition : loam, sand, old 
mortar, fresh lime, bay-salt, cummin, coriander, 
caraway seed, and allspice, moistened into a 
consistence with urine. The pigeons were con- 
stantly pecking at this, and were in a constant 
12 
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State of good health ; how much of which may 
he attributed to the use of the cat, I cannot de- 
termine ; hut, certainly, they are extremely fond 
of it, ^nd if it have no other merit, it prevents 
them from pecking the mortar from the roof of 
the house, to which otherwise they are much in- 
clined. The cat was mixed and heaped up inr 

4 

the dish, a pieca of board being placed upon the 
summit, to prevent the birds from dunging upoo 
it ; when become too hard it was occasionally 
broken for them. 

The regular old formula for this eat is as 
follows : gravel or drift-sand, unctuous loam, the 
rubbish of an old wall, or lime, a gallon of each 
— should lime be substituted for rubbish, a less 
quantity of the former wiH suffice — one pound 
of cummin-seed, one handful of bay-salt ; mix 
'with stale urine. Inclose this in jars, corked or 
stopped, holes being punched in the sides, to 
admit the beaks of the pigeons. These may be 
placed abroad. 

Many fanciful and groundless tales may be 
found in old books, relative to the medicinal 
and REMEDIAL properties of almost every part 
of the pigeon ; thus much, however, may be re- 
lied on, their flesh, when young and in good con- 
dition, is a nourishing and stimulant diet ; that 
of the full aged pigeon more substantial, but 
harder of digestion, and, in a considerable degree. 
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heating. The general rule of colour affecting 
quality in the flesh, holds good in tame pigeons. 
The black and dark feathered are proportionally 
dark or brown fleshed, of high flavour, inclining 
to the game bitter of the wild pigeon. The light 
colour in the feathers, denotes light and delicate 
flesh. Their dung is of an extremely heating 
and drying quality, whether as a manure, or for 
medicinal purposes. It was, in former days, a 
principal ingredient in nitre-beds, when that ar- 
ticle was almost entirely manufactured at home. 

Carriers, horsemen, and dragoons, are 
travellers or messengers, and I have occasionally 
seen tumblers turned off, at the distance of 
forty miles from home. The carrier, it is said, 
has performed a journey of forty miles in an hour 
and a half, and of even ninety miles in three 
hours. A dragoon has flown seventy-six miles 
' in two hours and a half: this ancient fancy of 
flying pigeons had declined, but has, it seems, 
revived within a few years. The admired quali- 
ties in the tumbler are excessive high flight, 
so as to be almost imperceptible to the keenest 
eye, in fine and clear weather ; perseverance in 
their flight for many hours together, and tumb- 
Kng over and over repeatedly during their ascent 
and descent. 

Whatever benefit or utility may have been de- 
rived) in ancient days, from these winged mes- 
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sengers^ it is probable the moderns reap no other 
benefit from them than that of amusement and 
the gratification of curiosity^ by flying them for 
prizes and betting. Scarcely, however, is there 
a great race or great pugilistic contest at distance 
from the metropolis, but a profitable use is said 
to be made by pigeon flyers, in sending instant 
intelligence of the result to their confederates ia 
town. But after all, this appears, with perhaps 
a few exceptions, to hare been from the begin- 
ning a regularly repeated hoax ; and such is the 
opinion of a late writer in the Sporting Maga- 
zine. The practice, nevertheless, of flying pi- 
geons between this country and the continent, 
has revived within the three or four last years, 
and has been frequently repeated. It is pre- 
tended, that speedy intelligence is thus kept up 
between London and Rotterdam, on the course 
of exchanges. 

In 1825, the Society of Amateurs at Antwerp 
sent ninety carriers to Paris, to fly for a prize. 
They were started from the French capital at 
seven in the morning, and by noon of the same 
day, thirteen of them had reached home. The 
first arrived at half-past eleven o'clock. 

By what kind of natural qualification birds are 
able to explore' their way across such immense 
distances of land and sea, seems to mock all hu- 
man powers of enquiry : and granting the aocu- 
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racy of ancient relations in respect to the regular 
and successful x use of pigeons as messengers, it 
Appears to be otie of those ancient arts said to be 
buried in the grave of time, which has .not hith- 
erto encountered resurrection. The present 
price of a pair of carriers is about six guineas. 

By my memoranda, in 1801, I observe, that 
sixty-five pairs of old pigeons, and one hundred 
and forty squeakers of all sizes, regularly fed, 
consumed in one week, five pecks of the small- 
est beans, and ten* quarts of seeds. The above 
old stock, without any young, consumed about 
half the quantity. 

From the same. Fan-tails or Shakers, the 
head always in motion, are a beautiful stock, and 
good breeders, but so stupid and silly, a^ scarce- 
ly to be capable of taking care of themselves, or 
finding their home. Runts, although so much 
larger, breed as fast and equally forward as Tum- 
blers. The duration of life in the pigeon is said 
to extend to about twenty years, and it is deem- 
ed full aged when the wings are full of the quill 
feathers. 

Mr Cobbett remarks that * a few pigeons may 
be kept about any cottage ; for they are kept 
even in towns by labourers and artizans. They 
cause but little trouble. They take care of their 
own young ones ; and they do not scratch and 
do mischief in gardens. 

12* 
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They want feeding with t^res, peas or small 
beans, and buck wjieat is very good for them. 
To begin keeping them, they must not have 
flown 0^ iarge before you get them. You must 
keep them for two or three days shut up in the 
place which is to be their home ; and then they 
may be let out, and will never leave you as long 
as tfa^y can get proper food, and are undisturbed 
with vermin, oi; unannoyed exceedingly by lice* 

^ The common dove house pigeon is the best 
to kee^ They breed oftenest, and feed their 
young ones best. They begin to breed at about 
nine months old, and, if well kept, will give you 
eight or oine pair in a year. Aay little place, 
a shelf in the cow shed ;.a board or two under 
the eaves of the house ; or in short, in any place 
under cover, they will sit and hatch and breed 
up their young ones. 

* It is not to be supposed that there could be 
much profit attached to them; but they are of 
this use ; they are very pretty creatures, very 
interesting in their manners ; they are objects of 
delight to children and to give them the early 
habit of fondness for animals, and of setting a 
value on them, which, as I have often had to 
observe, b a great thin^.' 
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SECTION XV, 



Rabbits. 



Babbit (Lupus Cuniculus) is indigenous in 
mosl temperate climates, but not so far north as, 
the bare. In a wild state it forinsMong-wiadin^ 
burrows ; keeps its hole by day ; feeds morning, 
evening and night on vegetables and jj^ain ; is 
the prey of hawks, badgers, polecats, and caUght 
by ferrets. 

Rabbits are animals proper to be allowed in a 
wild state, in .those countries only, where^ are. 
extensive wastes, and where corn and other farm- 
ing productions are not at a high price : in popu- 
lous and highly cultivated regions, they are a 
great and wasteful nuisance, and proofs are be- 
fore the public, only a few years old, of nearly 
the whole produce of a farm being devoured by 
them, to the ruin of the tenant. This fartn was 
situated in the vicinity of extensive preserves ; 
but it is equally unfortunate for a farmer to be 
fixed near to, or within some miles of a rabbit- 
warren, since they will travel to a great distance, 
to feed either upon corn or vegetables, and if 
the soil and corn be to*^ their liking, will always 
remain in sufficient numbers to stock a new dis- 
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trict. At the same time^ they are a good and 
profitable stocky domesticated; infinitely more 
prolific, under good management, than in their 
wild and exposed state, and their dung is ex- 
tKmely valuable upon a farm. 

The RABBIT-HOUSE should Stand upon a dry 
. foundation, and be well ventilated. Exposure 
to too much humidity, whether externally or in- 
ternally, is fatal to rabbits, which are liable to 
the rot like sheep, and from the same causes. 
The rains of 1799, which continued nearly four 
months, destroyed my stock of rabbits, which 
were hutted in a boarded shed, not well defend- 
ed from the cold and moist air. Ventilation and 
fresh air ar^ also necessary, where considerable 
numbers of these animals are kept, which will 
not else remain healthy, or prosper for any length 
of time : and even sudden mortality may ensue, 
from impure and stagnant air. A thorough 
draught or passage for the air is thence indispen- 
sable, and should be contrived in the building, 
with the convenience of shutting such opposite 
windows or doors in cold and wet weather. 

The BUTs or hutches are generally placed 
one abdve another, to the height required by the 
number of rabbits, and the extent of the room. 
Where a large stock is kept, to make the most 
t»f room, the hutches may be placed in rows, 
with a sufficient interval between, for feeding 
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and clesnipg, instead of being joined to the wall, 
in the usual way. It is preferable to rest the 
hutches upon stands, about ft foot above the 
ground, for the convenience of cleaning under 
them. Each of these hutches, intended for 
breeding, should have two rooms, a feeding and 
a bed-room» Those are single, for the use of 
the WEANED RABBITS,' or for the BUCKS, which 
are always kept separate. 

When much green meat is given, rabbits make 
a considerable quantity of urine, and 1 have some- 
times seen occasion to set the hutches sloping 
backwards a few degrees, a very small aperture 
being made the whole length of the floor to carry 
oflTthe urine. A sliding door in the partition be- 
tween the two rooms, is convenient for confining 
the rabbks during the operation of cleaning ; 
which indeed, is a good argument for having all 
the hutches doubie> it being more troublesome 
to clean out a room with a number of rabbits in 
it, than with only one. It must not be forgotr 
ten, that the teeth of rabbits are very effectual 
implements of destruction to any thing not hard 
enough to resist them, and their troughs should 
be bound with something less penetrable than 
wood. As they are apt to scratch out their 
food, and dung in it, I have often thought it 
might be useful to adopt the feeding troughs 
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with moveable boards^ as well for rabbits as 
bogs. 

The FLOOR of the hutches should be planed 
smooth, that wet may rua off, and a common 
hoe with a short handle, and a short broom, are 
most convenient implements for cleaning these 
houses. The object being to obtain the dung 
pure, for sale, no litter should be allowed ; but 
on a farm where the dung is expended at home, 
the hutches should be littered with refuse hay 
or straw, perfectly dry. The rabbit-house to 
contain a tub for the dung, and a bin for a day's 
supply of hay, corn, roots, or other food, which 
should be given in as fresh a state as possible. 

There are other modes of confining rabbits for 
breeding, in which they are left to their liberty, 
within certain bounds ; for example, an artificial 
mound walled in, in which they burrow and live 
as in the natural state ; and an island as describ- 
ed in Mr Young's Annals : methods which are 
certainly ornamental and pleasurable, as well 
perhaps as more for the comfort of the animals ; 
but surely not so profitable to the owner as 
hutching, in which mode, also, they may be pre- 
served, with due care, in the highest state of 
health. On this head I find the following re- 
mark in my memoranda for the year 1805 : 
Rabbits at large, must always suffer more in 
point of profit J by loss of number , than they 
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gain, by cheaper feeding, exclmive of the mis- 
chief they do ; and this principle operates pro- 
portionally in limited enlargement^ as in the un- 
limited upon the warren. They are quarrelsome 
and mischievous animals ; and the bucks^ when 
at liberty, destroy a considerable part of the 
young. A run abroad, indeed, for young rab- 
bits, until a certain age, might be beneficial if 
growth were the object ; but all rabbits must be 
separated at the age of puberty, or as soon as 
they become fit for breeding ; they will else tear 
each other to pieces. 

As to the VARIETIES of FORM and colour, in 
the rabbit, the short-legged, with width and sub^ 
stance of loin, generally few in number, and to 
be obtained only by selection, are the most hardy, 
and fatten most expeditiously, taking on fat both 
internally and in the muscular flesh. They have 
besides the soundest livers, the rabbits being ge- 
nerally subject to defects of the liver ; they are 
the smallest variety. There is a very large 
YAltiETY of the hare colour, having much bone, 
length and depth of carcase, large and long ears, 
with large eyes, resembling those of the hare. 
They might well be taken for hybrids or mules, 
but from the objection of their breeding. Their 
iSesh is high coloured, substantial, and more sa- 
voury than that of the common rabbit : and they 
make a good dish, cooked like the hare, which, 
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at six or eight months old, they nearly equal in 
size. The large white^ and yellow and white 
species, have whiter and more delicate flesh, and 
cooked in the same way will rival the turkey. 

With respect to colour, I have always pre- 
ferred the wild colour, and black, finding the 
skins of full as much worth as the white. The 
Turkish, or French rabbit, with long white 
fur, dilSers little from the common varieties ; dot 
did I find their skins of more value, either for 
sale or home use. I have been in the habit of 
drying the skins, for linings of night-gowns, and 
other domestic purposes ; but have always found 
reason to prefer the short, close fur. 

A connoisseur has lately favoured the author 
with the following practical observations oh hares 
and RABBITS. ' According to the furriers, the 
Siberian hares are the finest in the world, for 
size, strength, and quality of the fur. Next to 
those, in point of size, Sfe the mauJcins, found 
on the Isle of Man. The weight of one of them 
exceeds belief, and has been given as high as 
twelve to fourteen pounds. The hare skins of 
North Wales are also favourites with the trade, 
and in propprtion to their size bring a higher 
price than any other, not excepting the maiikins 
of our own high lands. 

* IIabbits are divided into four kinds — war- 
rcners, parkers, hedgehogs, and sweethearts. 
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Burrowing under ground is favourable, it appears, 
to the growth of fur ; and the warrener, though 
a member of a subterraneous city, is less effemi- 
nate than his kindred who roam more at large. 
His fur is most esteemed, and after him comes 
the parker, whose favourite haunt is a gentle- 
man^s pleasure grounds, where he usually breeds 
in great numbers, and not unfrequently drives 
the hares away. The hedgehog is a sort of va- 
gabond rabbit, who travels tinker-like throughout 
the country, and who would be better clad if he 
remained more at home. Sweethearts are tame 
rabbits, and their fur, though sleek, is too silky 
and soft, to be of much use in the important 
branch of hat-making.' I believe I have had 
Essex and Lincolnshire marsh hares, equal to, if 
not above, the weight which seems to have so 
surprised our connoisseur. 

Breeding. The doe will breed at the age 
of six months, and Aer period of gestation is 
thirty or thirty-one days. It should be premis- 
ed, that the buck and doe are by no means to 
BE LEFT together ; but their union having 
been successful, the buck must be immediately 
withdrawn, and the doe tried again in three days : 
in fact, with rabbits, this business is conducted 
on the s^me principle as in the stud. Like 
chickens, the best breeding rabbits are those 
kindled in March. Some days before parturi- 
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Tioir, or kindling, hay is to be givea to the doe, 
to as^t in making her bed^ with the flue, which 
nature has instructed her to tear from her body 
for that purpose. She will be at this period 
seen eitting upop her haunches, and tearing off 
the flue^ and the hay being presented to her, she 
willy with her teeth, reduce and shorten it to her 
purpose — Biting down of the litter or bed, is 
tb6 first sign of approaching pregnancy. The 
number produced, generally between five and 
ten; and it is mest advan^itgeous always to de* 
stroy the ^eak or sickly ones, as soon as their 
defects can be perceived, because five healthy 
and well-grown rabbits are worth more than 
double the number of an opposite description, 
and the doi» will be far less exhausted. She will 
admit the buck again with profit at the end of 
six weeks, when the young may be separated 
from her and weaned. Or.fhe young may be 
suckled two months, the doe taking the buck at 
the end of five weeks, so that the former litter 
will leave her about a week before her next par* 
turitioB. 

A notion was formerly prevalent, of the ne- 
cessity for giving the buck immediately after the 
doe had brought forth, lest she should pine, and 
that no time might be lost ; and if it were in- 
tended that no time might be Igst in destroying 
Ihe 4oe^ such, indeed, wquld be the most sue- 
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cessful method. Great care should be token 
that the doe, during her gestation, be not ap<* 
proached by the buck, or indeed by any ether 
rabbit ; as, from being harassed about, she will 
almost certainly cast her young. One doe in a 
'thousand may devour her young ; the sign that 
she ought t« be otherwise disposed of. ^ jSbme 
does' admit the- buck with difficulty, although 
often apparently in season ; such should be im- 
mediately fattened off, since it can neter ha 
worth while to kebp an objectionable indiyidual 
for breeding, of a stock to be produced in such 
multitudes. Should the doe be w£ak on her 
bringing forth, from cold caught or other cause, 
she will drink beer-caudle, as well as any other 
lady ; or warm fresh grains will CQmfort her ; 
a malt mash ; scalded fine pollard, or barley- 
meal, in which may be mixed a small quAotity of 
cordial horse-balh 

With due attention to keeping them warm and 
comfortable, ahd guarding against any sudden 
impression from cold, and more particularly moist 
air, and with the aid of the best and most nour- 
ishing food^ I have bred rabbits throughout the; 
WINTER, with nearly equal success kB in the sum'* 
mer season. But, in truth, their produce is so 
multituduiQUs, that one might be well satisfied 
with four or five litfers, during the best part of 
the year, giving the doe a winter fallow. — Even 
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four litters would, upon the lowest calculation, 
produce twenty toung ones annually, to each- 
doe — equal to an annual two thousand from a 
stock of ONE HUNDRED DOES. I have DO expe- 
rience of does, a& breeders, beyond the fifth 
year : the buck will come into use at six, or 
even four months old, and be in perfection from 
the age of two to three years. 

Feeding. Upon a regular plan, a!nd with 
sufficient attendance, it is better to feed three 
times than twice a d^^y. The art of feeding rab- 
bits with safety and advantage is, always to give 
the upper hand to dry and substantial food. 
Their nature is congenial with that of the sheep, 
and the same kind of food, with little variation, 
agrees with both. All weeds, and the refuse 
of vegetoHoHy should be banhkedfrom Rabbit 
feeding. Such articles are too washy and diu- 
retic, and cati never be worth attention, whilst 
the more solid and nutritious productions of the 
field may be obtained in such plenty, and will 
return so much greater profit. Rabbits may, in- 
deed, be kept, and even fattened upon roots, 
good green meat, and teiy ; but they will pay for 
corn ; and this may be taken as a general rule : 
— Rabbits which have as much corn as they will 
eat J can never take any harm from being indulge 
ed with almost an^ equal portion of good sub- 
stantial vegetables. However, the test of health 
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is, that their dung be not too moist. ' Many, or 
most, of the town feeders never allow any greens 
at all ; the regson, 1 suppose, because they feed 
almost entirely on grains. The corn proper for 
rabbits : — ^ oats, peas, wheat ; pollard, and some 
give buck wheat. The greens and roots, the 
same as our cattle crops, paxaely carrots, Jeru- 
salem artichokes, and if potatoes, baked or steam- 
ed. Lucerne, cabbage-leaves, clover, tares, 
furze. T have had th^m hoven, from gating 
rape ; and not improbably, mangel wurtzel might 
have a similar effect. Clover and meadow hay^ 
pea and bean straw. 

Rabbita are generally sold from the teat, but 
there is also a demand for those of larger size, 
which may be fattened upon corn and hay, with 
an allowance of the best vegetables. Ithe hetHr 
the food, the greater weight, better quality , and 
more profit, whi^h I apprehend to be generally 
the case in the breeding of all animals. Some 
fatten with fresh grains and pollard. I have tried 
all wheat, and all potatoe oats, comparatively ; 
but could find no difference in the goodness of 
the flesh. The rabbit's A esb being dry, the al- 
lowance of succulent greens may tend to render 
it more juicy ; and I suppose the old complaint 
of the dryness of the flesh in Devon beef entire- 
ly fed with hay, might be remedied in the same, 
way« Rabbits are in perfection for feeding at 

13* 
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the FOURTH or SIXTH month ; beyond which pe- 
riod, their flesh becomes more dry and somewhat 
hard. It requires three months, or nearly so, 
to make a rabbit thoroughly fat and ripe ; half 
the time may make them eatable, but by ho 
means equal in the qiaallty of the flesh. They 
-may yet be over fattened, tis appears by speci- 
mens exhibited a few years sinee at Lord So- 
merville's show, which were loadec) with fat 
wfthout and wittnn, like the best feeding sheep ; 
and at the late London cattle show, two were 
ejLhibited, one of them ei^ceeding the weight of 
151bs. ' 

The FLESH of the rabbit is esteemed equally 
digestible as tha-t of i^wls, and equally proper for 
the table of the invalid. 

Castrated rabbits might be fattened, no 
doubt, to the weight of upwards of ten or even 
fifteeo pounds, at six or seven months old. The 
operation should be performed at the age of six 
or seven weeks. With respect to ^itantities 
of com eoqsumed in fattening ; — August, 1819, 
killed a young buck, which weighed three pounds^ 
fit for the spit ; it was put up in good case, and 
was only one month is feeding, consuming not 
quite four quarts of oats, with hay, cabbage, lu« 
ceme, and chicory ;.lbe skin, silver and black, 
worth four pence. 

In siiAUOHTERiNG full-grown rabbits, after the 
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usual stroke upon the neck^.the throat should be 
perforated upwards towards the jaws with a small 
pointed knife, in order that the blood, may be 
evacuated, which would otherwise settle in the 
head and neck. It is an abomination to kill 
poultry by the slow and torturing method of 
bleeding to death, hung up by the heels, the 
veins of the mouth being cut ; but still more so 
the rabbit, which In that situation utters horrible 
screams. The entrails of the rabbit, whilst 
fresh, are said to be good food for fish, being 
thrown into ponds. 

The rabbit is a cARESsmo animal, and equally 
fond, with the cat, of the head being stroked ; at 
the same time., it Is not destitute of courage. A 
whimsical lady admitted a buck rabbit, named as 
above (Comey Buttercup), into the house, where 
he beeame her companion for upwards of a 
twelve-month. He soon intimidated the largest 
cats so much, by chasing them round the room, 
and darting upon them, and tearing off their hair 
by mouthfuls, that they very seldom dared to 
approach. He slept in the jap by choice, or 
upon a chair, or the hearth-rug, and was as full 
of mischief and tricks as a monkey. He de-* 
stroyed all rush-bottomed chairs within his feach, 
and would refuse nothing to eat or drink, which 
was eaten or drank by any other member of the 
family. 
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No live stock is less liable to disease than the 
rabbit, with regular and careful attention, such 
as has been pointed out, so that any sudden and 
accidental disorder is best and most cheaply re- 
medied by a stroke behind the ears. But want 
of care must be remedied, if at all, by an oppo- 
site conduct, and improper food exchanged for 
it3 contrary. Thus if rabbits become pot-bel- 
lied in the common phrase, from being fed on 
loose vegetable trash, they must be cured by 
good hard hay and torn, ground malt or pease, 
toasted bread or captains' biscuits, or any sub^ 
stantial and absorbent food. Their common 
liver complaints are incurable, and when such 
are- put up to fatten, there is a certain criterion 
to be observed. They will not bear to be push- 
ed beyond a moderate degree of fatness, and 
should be taken in time, as they are liable to drop 
off suddenly. The dropsy and rot must be pre- 
vented, as they are generally incurable ; nor is 
a rabbit worth the time and pains of a probable 
cure« 
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SECTION XVI. 



Swine. 



Sus. PoRcus — the swine, pia, or hog, is 
too well known in all countries, to need a repe* 
tition of its generic description. It is one of the 
most useful, and perhaps the most profitable, of 
all the domestic animals, its Qesh being greatly 
conducive to the purposes of luxury, but still 
more universally to the support of human life, in 
the laborious state. This animal is the general 
collector of ofial and waste, whether in town or 
country, thereby foraging for a considerable part 
of its subsistence, the extra c6st of which it more- 
over amply repays. Its flesh, second probably 
to beef, is the most substantial of human aliment, 
and may be eaten most frequently without dis- 
gust. The solidity of swine's flesh, says the au- 
thor of the General Treatise on Cattle, is appa- 
rent on a comparison of the external superficies 
of a fat hog, with that of a fat sheep or bullock, 
the dimensions of which latter animal, must be so 
much more extensive to equal the weight of the 
first ; which is also aptly illustrated by the well- 
attested examples of individual hogs, fed to the 
enormous weight each| of one hundred, and even 
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one hundred and eighty -two stones, of eight 
pounds to the stone. This is also said to differ 
from all other land animals^ in the circumstance 
that the adipose substance, or fat, entirely covers 
his muscular flesh, in one continued layer or stra- 
tum. The upright and pendant ear form speci- 
fic distinctions in the swine, the latter being the ' 
general indication of larger size. The singular 
variety not dividing the hoof, which were occa- 
sionally to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Windsor, some years since, is now probably ex- 
tinct. 

USES. 

Tiie lifell-known cuKnary uses of swine's flesh, 
are — as roasting pig and pork — fresh and 

PICKLED PORK BACON — HAMS BRAWN 

SAUSAGES of Various kinds — puddings of the 
blood ; whik^ the lard is valuable both for kitch- 
en and medicinal use, and the skin, bristles, 
AND HAIRS, for the purposes of manufacture. 

SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF THE GENUS. 

The SPECIES are Asiatic, African, and Euro- 
pean, with which, perhaps, may be included the 
American peccart, bearing its naval on its back. 
The j£thiopean swine is large in a wild state, 
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and has wattles under the eyes. The varieties 
produced in this country, have generally origi- 
nated in crosses with our indigenous breed, from 
the three grand specific divisions above cited ; 
chiefly from the Chinese, the black African^ 
the Spanish and Pohtuguesb, of nearly the 
same colour, all more or less bare of hair ; the 
red, or more. properly yellow Italian, and the 
WILD swine of the neighbouring continent. The 
motive for these foreign crosses has been to abate 
and reduce the redundant size and bone of our 
native stock, and to substitute superior delicacy 
of flesh and aptitude to fatten ; both which views 
have succeeded, the latter, in the judgment of the 
author above quoted, in an ordinate degree^ 
Another motive has been the extreme prolific 
quality of the southern and wild breeds. 

BRITISH VARTETIM* 

It will be sufficient to advert to the most ma- 
terial, and most noted, which are — the Berks, 
Hants, Hereford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, 
and Midland county, for large size as bacon 
hogs ; and the Oxford, Bucks, Essex, Sufiblk, 
and Norfolk, as smaller breeds for pork feeding. 
All the abovfi breeds are more or less imbued 
with foreign blood, the larger breed chiefiy 
through the medium of the Berkshire cro$9, that 
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county originally taking the lead in the foreign 
improvement. Berkshire and Hereford boars 
and sows have been used, within the last twenty 
or thirty years, in the improvement of the Irish 
J»reed of hogs> a coarse, hairy, apd leggy varie- 
ty, at length successfully improved into a fonn so 
nearly resembling that of our English stock, as 
to be with difBculty distinguished. Of those, 
both dead and alive, Ireland has exported im- 
mense quantities to this country. In the spring of 
1830, according to the public papers, an Irish 
drove, amounting to upwards of fourteen thou- 
sand, passed a turnpike in the west. 

The Hon, Oliver Fiske, of Worcester, has 
rendered great service to the community by in- 
trodacing to the.notice of farmers in this country 
a variety of this animal, called the Bedford 
Breeds 

The following is an extract from a letter to Mr 
Fiske, written by his Excellency Levi Lincoln, 
Governor of Massachusetts, and President of the 
Worcester Agricultural Society ; originally pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer ^ vol. iii, p. 
223. 

' I have great pleasure in voluntarily ojBfering 

myself as your compiu^ator in the representations 

with which you have recently favoured the pub- 

' lie, of the Bedford breed of swine. The care 

and perseverance which have marked your at« 
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tetition to the prospects and val^e of these ani- 
mals, and the success which has followed your 
exertions to introduce them to the fator of prac- 

It 

tical farmers, require, at least, an acknowledg- 
ment of obligation from all those who have been 
particularly benefited by your liberality, and from 
no one more than from myself This breed of 
swine has taken the place of a long legged, long 
nosed, flat sided, thriftless race, called by some 
the Irish breed, by others the Russian, which 
would barely pay by their weight for ordinary 
keeping, and never for one half the expense of 

fattening, if, indeed, grain would make them fat. 

# # # # * 

^ 1 had three pigs butohered from the same lit- 
ter, precisely seven and an half months old. 
Their weights, when dressed, wer« 230, 235, and 
238^ lbs. One sold in Boston for 61 cents per lb. ; 
the others were put up here for family use. The 
expense of keeping and fattening these pigs, I am 
satisfied, was less than with any other breed I 
have ever raised, and the proportion of bone and 
ofial to the valuable parts, was surprisingly small. 
I have 15 more on my farm, part designed for 
the market in the spring, add part to be kept over 
as store swine, and their appearance will furnish 
ocular satisfaction of the propriety of all which 
has been said in favour of the breed.' 

The above, is followed by a communication 
14 
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from the Hon. O. Fiske,, in which he says : ' I 
hare obtained the following account of the intro- 
duction of this breed of swine from the Hon. T. 
Pickering. He saw tham first on a farm of Gen. 
Ridgely, about 14 miles from Philadelphia. Gen. 
R. informed him that they were brought to this 
country as a present to Gen. Washington, from 
the Duke of Bedford, who committed them to the 
care of an English farmer by the name of Par- 
kinson. This man took a farm in the n^ghbour- 
hood of Baltimore ; but instead of sending the 
swine to Gen. Washington, Parkinson sold them. 
Gen. Ridgely esteemed them very highly, and 
sent Col. Pickering a pair of them, in a vessel 
bound to Salem. 

Mr John Reed, of Roxbury, obtained the 
breed from Col. P.'s stock ; from Mr Reed I ob- 
tained the offspring from separate littevs, and 
transferred them to Worcester, where by avoid- 
ing the breeding directly in and tn, I have pre- 
served them without degenerating. The race is 
most perfect and' valuable, when unadulterated 
— but affords a most valuable improvement to 
our native breed, when judiciously crossed.' 

Capt. John Mackay, of Boston, has exhibited 
at Brighton, a f peculiar and excellent breed of 
swiae, which have repeatedly received premiums 
firom the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

The 9LUthoT o[ Gleanings -in Husbandry ^ an 
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English work of merit, says : * There is an ani- 
mal kept tame in some of the East India Islands, 
called Baby-roussa^ of the same genus as the 
common swine ; which, if it would bear our cli- 
mate, would be a useful animal, as it lives solely 
on herbs and the leaves of trees, and never rav- 
ages gardens like swine ; the flesh is well tasted.' 

The West India Islands and the Azores ought 
not to be forgotten, as producing a fine and deli- 
cate bref d of pigs, originally, it may be presum- 
ed, Spaniards, which have at various peiiods 
found their way thither ; such have been used 
for the purpose of refining our native breeds. 
South America has also a fine breed of pigs. At 
Lord Somerville's show, in 1809, Mr Gibbs, 
seedsman to the Board of Agriculture, exhibited 
a black wild pig from Monte Video, The sow 
arid litter were imported together, and were very 
savage. They were deep in form, with very fine 
bone. One of them fattened very young to twen- 
ty-four stone, and although ripe and casrying a 
sufiScient quantity of flair^ it had more flesh in 
proportion, in the opinion of the batcher, than he 
had ever before witnessed. There was the least 
possible ofial, the inside seemmg to be filled with 
flesh. It was remarked that th£ great gut was 
smaller than the smallest gut of a small pig. .This 
pork was exoellent, inclining to the savoury. 

It has never occuvred, that I am aware, to our 
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breeders^ to preserve any of the fine foreign va- 
rieties pure, whence possibly a still more delicate 
pork might be raised than any we at present pos- 
sess, granting the attempt were made with those 
which furnish muscular flesh or lean, as well as 
fat. Some of the wild swine of the opposite con- 
tinent are well adapted to such purpose, and are 
besides very prolific. Most countries abounding 
with forests have herds of wild swine, these ani- 
mals, under such circumstances, being always 
ready to quit domestication. I remember, very 
many years ago, two young boars retiring, on 
French leave, to an extensive wood, then the 
property of Mrs Eldred, between Colchester and 
Mersea Island, which became subsequently, dur- 
ing several years, the terror of the neighbour- 
hood. 

CONVENIENCES FOR SWINE. 

Roott and Ventilation are objects of the 
greatest import, where numbers are kept, and dry 
lodging, without which essentials, success must 
not be expected. Nor are swine, in whatever 
state, proof against excessive cold, for I have 
known instances of their being frozen to death in 
their sty, and have always remarked that se- 
vere weather materially checks their thriving. 
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unless they be sufficiently defended from the 
chilling effects of the air. 

The STT, situated upon a dry foundation, as 
well as sheltered above, should be paved at bot- 
tom, to the end that it may be kept clean and 
dry, the operation necessary for which should be 
daily performed, for although pigs will wallow in 
the mire, they are yet more thrifty in clean lodg- 
ings. As swine confined usually employ their 
leisure time in demolishing, with th^ir teeth, the 
wood-work within their reach, the modern ca^t- 
iron TROUGHS are profitable ; at any rate, wooden 
troughs ought to be iron-bound. A range of stys 
IS convenient where numbers are fed, on account 
of the greater facility of attendance, and of dis- 
tribution of the wash reserved in the cistern. 

According to an ancient and general opinion, 
not, however, entirely supported by either ancient 
or modern experience, swine do not long succeed, 
if kept upon the same ground in considerable 
numbers, infecting each other with a malignant 
atmosphere. In opposition to such an idea, his- 
tory informs us, that the Roman feeders possess- 
ed herds of swine, to the amount of two or three 
thousand each ; and I have often seen upward^^ 
of two thousand targe hogs fattened under the 
«ame roof, where, in a long course of year^, no 
mortality had been experienced 6r apprehended. 
The opinion in question has, most probably, 

14* 
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arisen from the circumstance of too great number 
of pigs bred within confined limits, and a defec- 
tiv^e ventilation, assisted, perhaps, by a wet or 
boggy soil, and a want of cleanliness. 

PURPOSES IN FEEDING. 

These are either for mere domestic use, or for 
profit by said ; and the choice of plan lies be- 
tween BREEDING, and purchase of stores; the 
former attended with most trouble, but propor- 
tionate emolument. Swine are not generally 
kept to advantage, unless where some waste re- 
mains to be gathered, or cheap articles of food 
can be grown for the^ ; •but the lule admits of 
exceptions in favour of those who are well skill- 
ed in the animals themselves, and in the turns of 
the market. The wash and offals of a moderate 
kitchen will go a considerable way towards the 
support of a breeding sow, and in return, the pro- 
duce of the sow will operate in a comfortable 
proportion, towards the support of the kitchen. 
To embrace in our view the profits of the farm 
and of the public, it has been said, and according 
to my experience, upon sufiicient grounds, that, 
an hundred pounds laid out in swine^ will re- 
turn a greater projit, than the same sum invested 
in 4iny other kind of live stock ; and that no oth- 
er article of flesh provision can be raised and pre- 
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pared for market so soon as pork : in conse- 
quence, it must be materially instrumental in the 
production of plenty, atid in restraining exorbi- 
tance of price in the first necessaries. 

CHOICB OF VARIETIES. 

For BACON-HOGS in a commercial. view, the 
regular large varieties are doubtless best calcu- 
lated, as endowed with the important qualifica* 
tlon o(growthy to make use of the technical term, 
as well as of breeding fat. I readily a^now- 
ledge, however, this is an old-fashioned opinion, 
the large varieties having been not only long out 
of vogue, but the best of them even out of exist- 
ence. I remain yet unconvinced. 

This property of growthf, or accretion in sta- 
ture^ in animals to be fattened, has been of late 
years slighted, since the fashion has prevailed of 
confining our attention solely to the consideration 
of fattening ; but on actual experiment, I believe 
it will be found that, a well-shaped animal, of 
whatever species, endowed with both properties, 
will make the heaviest return, and in an article . 
of superior quality, for the quantity of meat con- 
sumed. 

» 

The best pork, in course, must be expected 
Trom the smallest, most delicate, and fine-flashed 
varieties ; for example, as has been before ob- 
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served, those which have resulted from crosses 
with the southern stock, or with the wild boar of 
' the contineut. All our reputed porking breeds 
have this mixture in various degrees. But I must 
here put in my plea of objection more strongly, 
and in the name of good old English roast pork, 
against the modern principle of sacrificing every 
thing to fat, and consequently against those 
breeds, too frequently, and deeply crossed with 
the foreign forms, which produce no lean. la 
bacon or salted pork, all fat may be tolerable, 
and even may be preferred by some palates ; but ' 
in roasted pork, it is not possible but that a cer- 
tain portion of lean flesh must be desirable, 
scarcely a taste of which is to be found in the 
hinder loins, at any rate of the species under con- 
sideration. The little flesh, too, yielded by such 
pork, is of an inferior greasy quality, and insipid 
flavour, perhaps necessarily, from being so tho- 
roughly saturated with the fatty material : and 
should pigs of this description be slaughtered be- 
fore they have become ripe or fat, their pork will 
be ordinary, and their weight very short of the 
profitable standard. On such considerations, the 
western pigs, chiefly those of Berks, Oxford, 
Beds, and Bucks, possess a decided superi- 
ority over the eastern, of Essex, Suflfolk, and 
Norfolk ; not to forget another qualification in 
the former, at which some readers may smile^ 
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/ namely, a thickness of the skin, whence the 
cracklin of the roasted pork is a fine gelatinous 
substance which may easily be masticated; 
whilst the cracklin of the thin-skinned breeds is 
roasted into good block tin, the reduction of which 
would almost require teeth of iron. The western 
porking breeds make handsome sides of delicate 
bacon and hams, for superior family use. The 
eastern pork is however smaller, and perhaps ap- 
parently more delicate, than that here described 
as in reality far superior. The eastern are also 
the quickest feeders. 

BREEDING. 

The DURATION of LIFE in the swine, is said by 
naturalists, to extend to twenty or thirty years, 
who report that the boar continues to grow to 
the end of the term. Swine are ready for pro- 
creation at the age of seven months, but the male 
is unprofitable for that purpose until twelve 
months old, and is in his prime at two years. In 
other respects, the age of swine is matter of small 
concern, since they are never kept until they are 
old ; and it is the custom with many breeders to 
slaughter even their most prolific sows in the se- 
cond year. The young sows to be preserved for 
breeding, should be chosen with deep and capa- 
cious bellies, the full number of teats, and of the 
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most extensive or widest general form. The 
term of gestation in swine is four months, or 
one hundred sand fifteen days, with a very few 
days variation, producing tbiree litters of from five 
to twelve pigs each, in about eighteen months, 
supposing the pigs to be weaned ; but in two or 
three months less time, the pigs being suckled 
for roasters. Greater numbers to a litter are 
often produced, more particularly by the China 
breeds and its crosses, the most prolific of swine : 
and we had a late instance in Essex, of a sow of 
that breed, the property of Mr Tilney, of Writ- 
tie, which farrowed 301 pigs in 13 litters, out of 
which she actually brought up 177, or more than 
13 to a litter. I have, however, found, and more 
especially in the large breeds, that a litter of a 
moderate number is most profitable, since in the 
numerous litters there are generally several un- 
dersized and weak individuals, which never attain 
much proof. Thus a litter of nine or ten good 
pigs may brine more profit than a litter of thir- 
teen or fourteen. 

After receiving the boar, for which the mid- 
dle of September and the middle of March are 
the most advantageous seasons, the sow should 
be confined until her irritability has ceased, which 
will return within a few days of her parturition, 
a sign which demands attention. After she has 
become heavy, she should be securely lodged by 
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herself, lest others injure her by lying upon her ; 
andy at any rate, during the time of bringing 
forth, as other swine would devour her ofiapring 
as they fell. According to the above breeding 
periods, the pigs will come in the middle of Janu- 
ary and>of July ; in the first month, with thespring 
before them, and their nursing mother, in the in- 
terim, to defend them from the winter's cold ; in 
the other, they are nurtured in a warm season, 
weaned in the harvest-field, and then enabled to 
endure the rigours of the approaching winter. It 
has proved generally unsuccessful to rear pigs in 
the winter season, although they may be bred for 
roasters. 

Signs of approaching parturition, in addi- 
tion to the one above noted — swelling of the 
bags of milk, decreased size of the belly, sleepi- 
ness. A vigilant swineherd, solicitous to pre- 
serve all the pigs, will watch and attend the far- 
rowing sow, day and night, because some sows 
are so unwieldy, or so careless, as, perhaps at 
every farrowing, to lie upon, and crush to death, 
a part of their young ; others, from an irregular, 
apd vicious disposition, will devour apart, or even 
all of them. As one precaution, the breeding- 
sow ought not to be kept fat and heavy, yet in 
good heart and full strength. Few keepers will, 
or ever do, go the length of attending the sow, 
satisfying themselves with the persuasiop that she 
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will b^ safest left to her own care. To those 
who are willing to undertake such an office, a 
hamper or basket of straw^ will be found conve- 
nient, in which to withdraw the pigs from danger 
when it may be needful, in order to replace them 
properly, as occasion may suit ; which practice 
it may be necessary to repeat during two or three 
days, until the pigs shall have acquired strength 
and caution sufficient to secure themselves. It 
may indeed be pro&table to lose part of a too nu- 
merous litter, but accident will not respect the 
quality of the pigs, and the most puny and worth- 
less may escape. None must be saved beyond 
the number of teats, and upon an average, niite 
is a sufficient number. Would the sow submit 
quietly, strapping her jaws during the first day 
and night, with the trouble of releasing her at her 
meals, would be an effectual security, in case of 
unnatural voraciousness. As to very numerous 
litters, our newspaper columns are periodically 
stocked with triumphant accounts. 

The piGoiNG*HousE should be warm and dry, 
and secure from the inroads of foxes and other 
vermin, which have been known to dieal sucking 
pigs from the l^leeping or absent sow. Short 
straw is preferable for a bed, but in not too great 
quantity, lest the pigs be smothered beneath it ; 
this should be renewed wi^h due regard to clean- 
liness, and as the unwieldy sow is apt to crush 
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her young against the. wall, it id proposed, in the* 
New Fanner's X!!aleii<)ar, to append an inclining- 
or projecting rail, around, beneath which the pigs 
may esqape, on the down-lying of the sow. 
Sows which are given to devour their pigs^ or 
have teats too large- and coarse, or yield too 
thick and unwholesome milk, should be discard- 
ed as breeders, but a small number of pigs at the 
first litter is no valid objection. 

The FIRST FOOD should consist of warm and 
nourishing wash, whether from the kitchen or 
dairy, thickened with 6ne pollard or barley -meal. 
A portion of strong beer may be added as a cor- 
dial, should circumstances render it necessary. 
The common wash, pollard or meal miked with 
water, if scalded^, the better. The s^me diet is 
proper for the pigs to partake of whilst sucking. 
The sow can i^carcely be too well kept during 
this period, and in addition to two.meafe as above, 
should be allowed a middle o|u3 of ity meat ; for 
example, a pint of peas or beans, with half a 
peck of carrots, boiled potatoes, w the Uke. Po- 
tatoes alone are a ppot ^nd wate]:y dependence, 
nor should pigs be fed with them or any loose 
vegetable trash, until three months old.. Th« 
sow may be let out to air he^elf at pleasure, and 
after a While with the pigs to accompany her, but 
never in bad weather... 

; Cutting and spaying the* young pigs, is per- 

15 
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formed at six or jseven weeks old, according to 
theic streiigth : in a week after which, they may 
be WEANED. After weaning, shut up the sow 
closely, feed her well, and on the reflux of the 
milk, she will express very loudly her desire for 
the company of the boar. It is necessary to re- 
peat, that sows are voracious, and occasionally 
fierce and savage animals, and have actually de- 
voured young children. The sow is spayei^ 
whilst she gives suck, and the boar safely cas- 
trated at any age. 

Ringing the snouts of pigs should be perform- 
ed at weaning time, and after they shall have re- 
covered from castration. In Cheshire, they cut 
away the cartilage, or gristle of the snout, in place 
of inserting a ring, a practice which I have not 
hitherto essayed. 

Killing. The following extraordinary expe- 
dition, particularly for the country, was lately 
used by Frederic Green, Governor of the Poor- 
house at Brewood, in Staffordshire* Having bet- 
ted ten pounds that he would kill, scald, well and 
completely dress, open, &c, eight pigs in four 
hours, without any other assistance whatever, 
than having the scalding water conveyed to him 
as he wanted it. This task be performed in three 
hours, fifty-six minutes. One of the pigs (sure- 
ly hogs) weighed 380lbs., and none less than 
2401bs., or thirty stones, London weight. Green, 
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however, had the advantage of a windlass to draw 
the pigs out of the scalding tub. 

STORE-FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Weanlings should have, at least, one month 
of delicate feeding, warm lodging, and care. The 
same kind of food should be continued to them 
three times a day, to which they were at first* ac- 
customed with the sow. Corn and pollard are 
indispensable in pig feeding ; they may, indeed^ 
be reared more cheaply, but not then so 'profit- 
ably ; and the breeder who sagaciously plumes 
himself on the hardiness of his stock, of whatev- 
er species, will not always have to boast of form, 
size^ and good plight, into the bargain. On the 
other hand, it is readily acknowledged, that the 
t'ound and barrel form of a pig, making all fat, is 
most cheaply maintained, and the soonest ripe. 

Growing stores and sows are fed through 
the winter with the run of the barn-yard, upon 
roots of all kinds, including ruta baga and man- 
gold, cabbage, &c, a ration of corn of some kind 
being allowed, with wash. Meal of any kind — 
bean, ped, oat, barley, rye, buck-wheat, or tare, 
and linseed, boiled with potatoes, make good 
wash. Pea-wash alone scours young pigs. Pulse, 
or corn of any kind, are advantageously given in 
the straw to pigs, which are good thrashers. In 
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atitumny and a pleDtlfuI season^ swine will subsist 
themselves abroad upon acorns : in summer^ up- 
on clover, lucerc, or tares ; but very young pigs 
particularly, ought not to be left abroad in con- 
tinual rains, and will always pay for a daily mod- 
erate feed of old beans with the clovdr. Swine 
turned to shift upon forests or commons, are apt 
to stray and hide themselves for a considerable 
time I the ancient and ready methoi^ to collect 
.them, is by the sound of a horD| wth which they 
have been accustomed to be fed. Where a con- 
siderable herd is kept, and they are shifted upon 
the waste, they should be attended by a boy to 
prevent trespasses. 

FATTENING F^R PORK AND BACON. 



Pigs will FATTEN either in confinement or at 
large in the yard. When in stys care should be 
taken that the pigs be all ringed^ or they will not 
lie quiet ; also that, when a number are fed to- 
gether, any one at which the rest may have taken 
a distaste, be immediately withdrawn, or in pro- 
bability they will tear him to pieces. For the 
same reason, a stranger should never be intro- 
duced. The fewer together, the more quietly 
and speedily they fatten, and by consequence, 
they succeed best singly. The troughs with 
SLIDING BOARDS bcforc the meat, giving way to 
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the snout of the pig, and shutting on his with- 
drawing his head, generally used in Hants ajlid 
Berks, greatjy prevent waste. They used, I re- 
collect, to be provincially denominated witchps. 
Weanlings are fattened for delicate pork, 
chiefly in the dairies, where they are made ripe 
in a few weeks. Generally a pig of five or six 
months old will be fattened in seven, or eight, or 
twelve we^ks, dependent on his condition. Small 
bacon hogs will be fattened in twelve weeks, the 
larger in sixteen to twenty. They should be 
kept perfectly clean, dry, and comfortable, for 
which daily attendance is necessary ; and it is 
preferable, where timQ can be spared, to feed 
thrice in the day. The^raost correct feeders, and 
those largely concerned, encjeavour so to appor- 
tion the meal, that the trough may be entirely 
cleared, and yet the appetite of the animal tho- 
roughly satisfied ; a plan which has been proved 
in a thousand examples to fatten the most speed- 
ily, and make the fattest hogs : so totally oppo- 
site, nevertheless, to the ancient and still too 
common country method of filling the troughs at 
^Vfery feeding hour, whether empty or not* I 
have witnessed an old farmer repeatedly urging 
his servant to the performance of this duty, whilst 
the hog-trough remained constantly replenished 
with a mingled mess of meal and dung, of equal 
use to the hogs to Tm and wallow In, as to feed 
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upon. To speak guardedly, I have no doubt 
that, in former days at least, one bushel of corn 
in three, has been in this mode converted to dung, 
without ever having entered the bodies of the 
animals. Two or three years since, a farmer 
published the following experiment, as an im- 
provement of the established mode of pig feed- 
ing. He took two pigs of the same litter, and of 
equal weight, and fed them apart, one in the 
usual way on barley-meal mixed with swill, the 
other ate his meal dry, and had his drink given 
him an hour afterwards. At the end of six weeks, 
both hogs were weighed, when the one fed on dry 
food was a stone heavier than the other ! The 
reader will judge whether this difference arose 
from the constitutional superiority of the heavi- 
est pig, or the superiority of the new mode of 
feeding. Experiments on the point may be ea- 
sily made. 

Various articles for fattening swine. — 
Skimmed milk, and pea, oat, or barley meal, 
rank first in point of excellence with respect to 
the quality of flesh, milk-fed pork being superior 
to any other description, not only in delicacy of 
flavour, but in substance and weight, none weigh- 
ing so heavy in proportion as the milk-fed ani- 
mal. Hence the bacon of the dairy counties is 
superior. Milk will fatten pigs entirely, without 
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the aid of any other food, a practice sometimes 
in the dairies. 

Corn-fed pork is next in value, peas, oats, 
an^ BARLEY being the best adapted grain. Bean- 
fed pork is hard, ill-flayoured, and indigestible ; 
being potatoe fed, it is loose, insipid, weighs light, 
and wastes much in cookery. 

Clover-fed pork is yellow, unsubstantial, and 
ill-tasted : fattened on acorns, it is hard, light, 
and unwholesome ; on oil-cake, seeds or 
chandlers' graves, it becomes loose, greasy, 
and little better than carrion ; on butchers' of- 
fal, luscious, rank, and full of gravy, but of a 
strong and disgusting scent.* ^ Compared with 
the general consumption of pork, the real dairy- 
fed meat bears a very small proportion, and the 
sale of it in the metropolis is in comparatively 
few hands, always commanding a superior price. 
In some parts of France they skin their pigs in- 
tended for fresh meat« 

A pig will eat two or three pecks of com or 
meal per week, in fattening ; a hog upwards of a 
bushel, in proportion to his size. The following 

* Store pigs, however, may be fed on almost any fort of 
food which they will eat, and thus acquire growth, and then 
for six weeks or two months before they are slaughtered they 
should be fed on gfaih and milk, which will harden and give 
davonr to the pork. 
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is an example of successful feeding. ' In the 
spring of 1805, Mr Ivory of Whitchurch, SalO|>, 
killed a hog of two years old, one side of whicli 
weighed 4101bs. the other 4141bs.; total 46 scores 
14ilbs. or about 111 stone, dressed country fash- 
ion. He was purchased very lean at two years 
old, price four guineas, was fattened in between 
seven and eight months, and then valued at eigh- 
teen guineas ; subsequently, twenty-five guineas 
f(Mr him were offered and refused.' This hog pro- 
bably made upwards of thirty pounds at the then 
price, and might have consumed full forty bush- 
els of corn. 

Swine should not be kept in close and filthy 
pens. Though they wallow in the mire, their 
object is coolness not nastiness, and they thrive 
faster, and enjoy better health when allowed 
clean and ,dry lodgings than when they are not 
thus accommodated.^ The late Judge Peters, of 
Pennsylvania, in an article entitled ^ Notices for 
a Young Farmer ^^ &c, observed that * There is 
no greater mistake than that oi gorging swine, 
when first penned for fattening. They should, 
on the contrary, be moderately and frequently 
fed ; so that they be kept full but do not loathe 
or reject their food ; and in the end contract fe- 
vers and dangerous maladies, originating in a hot 
and corrupted mass of blood. In airy and roomy, 
yet moderately warm pens, paved and boarded, 
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and often cleaned, they are healthy and thriving. 
They show a disposition to be cleanly, however 
otherwise it is supposed, and always leave their 
excrementitious matter in a part of the pen dif- 
ferent from that in which they lie down. No 
animal will thrive unless it be kept clean.' 

The same writer asserted that fatting hogs 
should always be supplied with dry rotten wood, 
which should be kept in their p6ns, for -the ani- 
mals to eat as their appetites or instincts may 
direct. It has been supposed, likewise, that 
swine thrive better when they can obtain fresh 
earth, which they are often observed to swallow 
with greediness. Charcoal, it is said by some, 
will answer as good if not a more valuable pur- 
pose ; and that if swine can obtain charcoal, they 
will not only greedily devour a portion of that 
substance, but will be but little inclined to root- 
ingj an4' remain quiet in their pens. 

The modes in which swine are fattened in some 
of the western parts of New York are stated to 
be these : * About the first of September, begin 
with boiled potatoes and pumpkins, mashed to- 
gether with- a little Indian meal, ground oats aqd 
peas, or other grain stirred into the mixture after 
it cools. From two to four weeks before killing 
time the food should be dry Indian corn and clear 
cold water. Mr Yongham fattens his hogs in a 
large yard or field, with a shelter in it to which 
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tbey may retire to sleep. But elder Turner says 
hogs should iwrer know what liberty is ; but 
should be kept close all their lives, and as inac- 
tive as possible. That with this method double 
the quantity of pork can be produced with the 
same expense of food.* 

Rubbing and currying the hides of swine while 
fattening conduce as well to the thriving as to the 
hMlth and gratification of the animals. It will 
be welly likewise, in every sty to place a strong 
post for them to rub against* During the time 
of their fattening they should have plenty of lit- 
ter, which will be a double advantage, providing 
for their comfort, and increasing the quantity of 
manure. 

There is a great advantage in boiling, steam- 
ing, or baking all sorts of food given to swine. 
The last American edition of Willich's Domes- 
tic Encyclopedia informs that a ^ Mr Timothy 
Kirk, of Yorktown, Penn. f^d one pig with 
boiled potatoes and Indian corn, and another with 
the same articles unboiled. The two animals 
were weighed every week, and the difference be- 
tween them was as 6 to 9. The same experi- . 
ment was continued several weeks, and the ani- 
mals alternately fed on boiled and unboiled food, 

* Memoin of the New York Board of Agricilltare, toI. ii, 
pp. 89, 40. 
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with a UDiformity of result, which sufficiently 
showed the very great profit arising from boiled 
food.' 

A writer in the N. Y. Farmer for Nov. 1689, 
with the signature A. E., states, in substance, 
that Mr William Ganfield, of Schodack, Rensel- 
laer county, N. Y., owns an orchard, wholly 
grafted with sweet apples, in which he kept his 
hogs most of the summer season, where the gtaio 
. and a little whey were sufficient to promote their 
growth. About the time when hogs always man- 
ifest a disrelish for grass, the ^orm eaten apples 
began to fall, sufficiently matured to became eat- 
able. As they advanced in size and ripeness, 
they became more and more agreeable and more 
nutritious, until the hogs began to fatten rapidly 
on no other food. The trees were thetefore 
shaken or beaten with light poles, so as to throw 
down a due quantity of the most ripened fruit. 
This process was continued until the whole herd 
was become sufficiently fattened. Then Indian 
corn was given in about half the common quanti- 
ty for about one week, and full feeding of it an- 
other week. This brought them to the butcher- 
ing, and the pork was not inferior to that which 
is fattened in a more expensive manner. One 
full grown tree, (or two inferior ones), was found 
sufficient for a hog weighing 2501bs. 

A writer, whose communication was published 
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in the N. E. Farmer, vol. v, p. 83, states as fol- 
lows : 

* I have . tested by ten years' experience, the 
value of apples as food for animals. I keep five 
lOr six hogs ih my orchard, upon nothing but ap- 
ples and a little swill ; and have uniformly found 
them to grow and gain flesh faster than hogs fed 
upon anything else, except grain. On the first 
of November they are very decent pork ; after 
which I feed them about six weeks on grain be- 
fore I kill them, and I believe I have as fat hogs 
* and as good pork as my neighbours, who give to 
their hogs double the quantity of grain that I do 
to mine.' 

An English writer says, ^ swine will fatten 
. iQuch faster on warm than on cold food.' Com 
and cold water will make them healthy, but warm 
beverage is considered as requisite to a quick 
growth.' Some English farmers keep two or 
three little store pigs in the fatting sty. While 
the fatting hogs are taking their repast, the little 
ones' wait behiad them,. and as soon as their bet- 
ters are served, lick out the troughs. 

^ Besides the advantage of having by this ex- 
pedient no waste nor foiil troughs there is ano- 
ther. The large pigs rise alertly to their work. 
Jest the small ones should forestal ^em ; and fill 
themselves the fuller knowing that they have it 
not again to go to. 
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^ The disadvantage of this practice is, I under- 
stand, ih« large ones are apt to lord it too much 
0¥er the little ones, especially in a confined sty. 
If, however, they had a separate apartment as- 
signed them, with an entrance too small for the 
fatting swine to follow them, this disadvantage 
would be in a great measure remedied.' 

Carrots, according to Arthur Young are better 
food for swine than potatoes, and some other wri- 
ters assure us that parsnips are better than either 
for feeding them. An English writer asserts that 
* they fatten all their pork in the island of Jersey 
with parsnips. They are more saccharine thai) 
carrots, and it is well known that nothing ikttens 
bogs faster, or makes finer pork than the sugar 
cane.' 

Mr Young asserts that ' the most profitable 
method of converting corn of any kind into food 
for swine is to grind it into meal, and m\% this 
with water in cisterns, in the proportion of five 
bushels of meal to one hundred gallons of water, 
stirring it well several times a day, for three 
weeks, in cold weather, or a fortnight in a Varm- 
er season, by which time it will have fermented 
well and become acid, till which it is not ready 
to give to the swine. The mixture should a]« 
ways be stirred immediately before feeding, ail^d 
two or three cisterns should be kept fermenting 
in succession, that no necessity may occur of giv^ 
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iDg k not duly prepared. The late Judge Pe- 
ters, formerly President of the Penn. Agr. Soc. 
also asserted that ' sour food is most grateful and 
alimentary to swine. One gallon of sour wash 
goes farther than two of sweet.' 

Some sentiments, however, which are appar- 
ently in opposition to the opinions of the above 
celebrated agriculturists have been advanced 
by other writers. An English work, called ^ Farm- 
er's Calendar^' author's name not given, declares 
that much has been said, and little understood 
about purposely souring food for hogs. It is not 
that acidity can possibly tend to making fat, but 
it is found that pigs will readily fatten upon sour 
or rather acescent food, a sweetish^aste and glu- 
tinous quality succeeding fermentation ; and that 
they will do still more readily on such as never 
reaehed the acid state I know, and have seen in 
hundreds of instances.' 

In order to reconcile these writers it is only ne- 
cessary to advert to the different stages of ordi- 
nary fermentation, and the products of each stage. 
The first stage of fermentation produces sugar, 
and is called the saccharine ferm«itation. The 
second stage devdlopes alcohol, [spirit of wine], 
and is called the vinous fermentation. The^third 
produces vinegar, and is called the acetous fer- 
mentation ; and the fourth and last stage converts, 
the matter fermenting into a substance, which is 
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not ofily offensive but poisonous, and is called 
the putrid fermentation. Thus, if you soak wheat 
or other farinaceous substance in water, of a pro- 
per temperature, it will first begin to sprout or 
vegetate ; it will next afford spirit or alcohol ; — - 
continue the process the wash turns sour, at fii^t 
slightly and then moi;e strongly acid ; and at last 
the whole becomes putrid. It probably contains 
most nourishment when it is sweetest, but is val- 
uable till very sour, when it is worth but little or 
nothing ; and when the putrid fermentation has 
commenced it id worse than nothing as food to 
any animals. The wash, then, should be given 
to the hogs while it is yet sweet, or but beginning 
to be sour. 

Cobbett recommends keeping hogs till they 
are more than a year old before they are killed. 
He says, * the flesh is more solid and more nu- 
tritious than that of a young hog, much in the 
same degree that the mutton of a full-mouthed 
wether is better than that of a younger wether. 
The pork or bacon of young hogs, even if fatten- 
ed on corn, is very apt to boil out, as they cali 
it ; that is to say, come out of the pot smaller in 
bulk than it goes in. When you begin to fat, do 
it by degrees, especially in the case of hogs un- 
der a year old. If jrou feed high all at once, the 
hog is apt to surfeit, and th^n a great loss of 
food takes place. Make him quite fat by all 
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means* The last bushe), even if be sits as he 
eats, is the most profitable. If he can i^alk two 
hundred yards at a time, he is not well fatted. 
Lean bacon is the most wasteful' thing a family 
can use.' 

Other agriculturists, however, express a dif- 
ferent opinion from that of Mr Cobbett with re- 
gard to the time whioh hogs should be kept on 
hand before they are killed. Mr Featherston- 
baugh, (in Memoirs of the New York Board of 
Agriculture, vol. i, p. 332), says: 'Farmers 
tliSer much in their plans of holding stock for 
pork ; some permitting their shoats to run at 
large eighteen months till they are penned up to 
fatten ; this is the most troublesoine and the least 
profitable way ; others give them a range in clo- 
ver pastures, and begin to fatten them earlier. 
I apprehend there is a much more profitable way, 
and attended with less trouble for those who have 
the right breed. According to the quantity of 
pork wanted should be the number of breeding 
sows kept over, and there should be no other 
hogs'on the farm, [that is kept over winter] but 
the breeding sows. These, when they pig the 
latter end of March, should be fed in the most 
attentive manner, with swill and shorts. The 
pigs from a full grown sow will generally be 
twelve in number ; these should be thinned down 
to eight, and as soon as they begin to feed free- 
ly out of the trough should be weaned and after- 
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wardr fed regularly with greea tares, clover, boil- 
ed potatoes, ground peas, uuiDercbantable com, 
or any other nourishing food ; turning the in out 
every day into a small yard, where there is a 
shallow pond for them to lie in. 

In the county 6f Rensellaer, N. Y. som^ farm- 
ers assert that March pigs, killed about Christ- 
mas, are the most proGtable for pork/ Others 
say, ' Pigs ought never to come till June ; for 
the cost of earlier pigs exceeds the profit.' And 
further, we learn that the methods proposed for 
fattening hogs by the different farmers in tbait 
county are very various. Some recommend 
keeping hogs in pastures, with some slops from 
the dairy, &:c, till near the last of August — ^^some 
say a little later. All agree that near this time 
they manifest a disrelish for grass. ' Small patch- 
es of peas, or even of com, will then be conve- 
nient to turn them into for a few weeks. 

THE DISEASES OF SWINE. 

Little success has hitherto attended the doc-^ 
taring of swine, which are the most stubborn and 
intractable of patients.. Thence, prevention is 
the only remedy deserving of any ccoisiderabla 
share of the keeper's attention. This should 
chiefly extend to the avoidance of infection by 
foul air, of damps and cold, and of the extremes 
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of either starving or gorging the animals. Sul- 
phur and madder are the best alterants, in foul- 
nesses of the skin or habit. In the swine pox, 
the same medicines in small quantities, with 
treacle in the wash, fresh brewers' grains, or 
sweet pollard, th^ stys being well ventilated, or 
the animals aired abroad. Inflammation of the 
lungs, or UEAViNGS, seem to admit of no reme- 
dy, and is sometimes found to be constitutional 
or hereditary in swine. When the ears of swine 
crack, and become scabby in the field during the 
summer heats, they should be frequently anoint- 
ed with tar and lard. 

Four or five and twenty years ago, the late Mr 
Tattersall requested of me to choose him a' store 
pig to put up for fattening. I applied to Mr 
Wyat, the then salesman, and we chose one at 
Pinchley,*'out of a-fine drove of Herefordsy not 
then out of fashion. After the hog had been at 
Mr Tattersall's two or three days, I received a 
letter from him to tell me it was taken very bad, 
in fact, dying. On inspection, I found the ani- 
mal sleepy and torpid, refusing food, but occa- 
sionally throwing up the contents of its stomach, 
which' consisted of half-digested meal. I imme- 
diately perceived the cause of the patient's ma- 
lady. The feeder, determined to lose no time, 
had been assiduously filling the trough with food, 
which the hog, empty after a long jomeoy, vora- 
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ciouslj devoured until its stomach was filled, and 
its digestive faculty totally overpowered. Aly 
prescription was abstinence from corn, a mode- 
rate quantity of sweet grains, thin wash, sulphut 
with it, and in a few hours the hog was perfectly 
recovered. In the sequel, the feeder held up 
his hands with astonishment, at the possibility of 
a hog being gorged with food ! 

I have been favoured by a very old friend with 
the following successful and instructive case, 
which 1 give from the MS. received : * In the 
autumn, 1828, one of my sows, four years old, 
a good mother, remarkably good tempered, a 
cross between the Oxford and China breeds, with 
eleven fine pigs by her side, which had been 
farrowed three weeks, was sOdddnTy seized 
with fever and ipflammatioQ. In twelve hotijrs 
she became unable to stapd, was ver^ restless 
and apparently in great agony, no evacuation 
having taken place during two days.* Is conse- 
quence, I called in the aid of a noted cow-leech 
of the vicinity, who with much gravity promised 
me — he would do what he could for her, but 
that all would be of no use. The operations of 
bleeding, anointing and medicine were carried or 
for three days, at a charge of thirty-five shillings, 
when the sage doctor dismissed the case with the 
consolation to me, that — he could do no mor^ 
for the patient, and that it was impossible sha 
could live. 
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* I then took her in band myself, bled ber aod 
gave her a strong dose of salts and jalap, which 
I succeeded in delivering, her jaws being held 
open by a rope attached to each. In about an 
hour thereafter, she bad three pints of warm gru- 
el. In less than three hours, I had the satisfac- 
tion of observing symptoms of great tranquillity 
and improvement in my patient ; and after leav- 
ing her at night on a clean and comfortable bed, 
I was gratified by finding her upon her legs the 
next morning, in a fair progress to recovery, I 
then repeated the above dose, somewhat reduc- 
ed in strength, and still keeping her on warm 
gruel two days, my satisfaction was complete, on 
finding her quite restored to her former health, 
saving a little inconvenience from the obstruc- 
tion of her milk. Of the pigs previously remov- 
ed, nine did well, and the sow became freed from 
all relics of her disease in ten or twelve days. I 
did not choose to risk ailother farrow with her, 
therefore put her to the boar in October, and fed 
her for the knife. She was killed at Christmas, 
and made excellent bacon. Thus I saved a fine 
hog by calling in Doctor Common Sense, to atone 
for the insufficiency of the most skilful leech then 
and there going; and if my brethren, pig-breed- 
ers and feeders, would follow my example, in 
most cases, I humbly opine, it would be to the 
benefit both of their pockets and their pigs.* 
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Mr Lawrence, an eminent English agricultural 
writer, says : ' When the hog lies upon his belly, 
and contracted, it indicates a sense of cold, or 
some indisposition. If inaptitude to thriving be 
attributed to a foul, scurfy, and obstructed hide, 
the best remedy is to extend the hog on a form, 
and wetting him with a ley, made of half a peck 
of wood ashes boiled in urine, or salfwater, [soap 
suds will answer] to curry or scrub him clean ; 
then to wash in clear warm water, and dry him 
with wisps [of straw] strewing him over with ash- 
es, and putting him inta a deep straw bed. When 
pigs have gorged themselves, and blunted their 
appetites, give to each two table-spoons full of 
sulphur once or twice a day, or in cases of great 
heat, equal parts of cream of tartar and nitre, and 
in a day or two they will recover.' 

The staggers. Swine afflicted with this dis- 
order suddenly turn round rapidly, and if Hot as- 
sisted will die in half afb hour. On opening the 
mouth a bare knob in the roof of it will be dis- 
covered, (say some writers, though others say the 
said kpob is not always visible), cut it and let it 
bleed. Take the powder of loam and salt, rub 
it with it, and then give the bog a little urine. 

A writer fof the N. E. Farmer, vol. vii, p. 1, 
says that he lost two swine from ignorance as to 
the cure of this disease ; but by cutting off the 
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tail and ears of the animals, as the easiest way 
of bleeding them, giving them strong doses of 
castor oil, and turning them out of the sty into 
the pasture, he succeeded in saving them. Some- 
times they have relapsed, but have been restored 
again by being turned out. But they do not soon 
come to their appetite, and the disease material- 
ly and for a length of time retards their growth. 
The cause of this disorder has not, so far as our 
knowledge extends, been discovered. 

Gargut is an inflammation of the udder, by- 
being filled with coagulated milk. It chiefly hap- 
pens where sows are too fat at littering ; and 
when they are thus afiected the pigs will not 
suck. In slight cases the udder may be bathed 
with camphorated spirits of wine ; but the niilk 
must be squeezed out by hand if possible. If re- 
lief cannot thus be given, it is best to kill the 
animal. 

Measles. This disorder is mostly in t he 
throat, which is filled with small pustules, and 
sometimes these appear on the outside of the 
neck. The animal aflfected looks languid, with 
red eyes, and loses flesh. Cure. — Give the 
patient small quantities of levigated crude anti- 
mony in his food. Brimstone, occasionally mix- 
ed with his food, will sharpen his appetite and 
accelerate his fattening as well as prove a pre- 
servative against measles. 
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Mang£. This, like the scab in sheep is a cu- 
taneous disorder, occasioned by want of cleanli- 
ness. It is known by the violent rubbing of the 
animal, till he tears the pustules, and thus pro- 
duces scabs. The cure, as directed by Dr Nor- 
ford, is first to wash the animal well with strong 
soap suds; then anoint him with an ointment form- 
ed of an ounce of flour of sulphur, two drachms of 
fresh pulverized hellebore, three ounces of hogs' 
lard, and half an ounce of the water of kali (a/- 
Jcaline solution). This is to be rubbed in at 
one time, and is sufficient for an hog weighing an 
hundred. If properly applied no repetition will 
be necessary, if the hog be afterwards kept clean. 
Where he has a slight cough, he directs doses of 
antimony, from half an ounce, to an ounce and an 
half, according to the size of the animal, to be 
finely pulverized and mixed with his food for ten 
days or a fortnight. But where from long ne- 
glect the neck, ears and other parts become ul- 
cerated, they should be anointed every third or 
fourth day with an ointment made of equal parts 
of tar and mutton suet, melted together, till the 
cure is completed. 

The murrain, or leprosy in swine is known 
by the shortness and heat of the breath, hanging 
down of the head, staggering, and secretions from 
the eyes. It is said to be caused by hot seasons, 
when the blood becomes inflamed. Remedy, — 
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Boil a handful of nettles in a gallon of small beer ; 
add half a pound of sulphur, a quarter pf a pound 
of flour of anniseeds, pulverized, three ounces of 
liquorice, and a quarter of a pound of elecam- 
pane; and give this mixture in milk, at six 
doses* 

Dry cough, and wasting of the flesh is best 
remedied by a dry warm sty, and a regular sup- 
ply of food that is calculated to keep the animals 
cool, and allay the irritation of the lungs. 

Fever or rising of the lights seems to be 
caused by over feeding ; and may be removed by 
doses of sulphur and oil. 
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SECTION XVII. 

The Mich Cow. 

The genm bos, commonly called neaif and 
sometimes blacJc cattle^ stands at the head of our 
domestic animals destined for the use and food 
of man ; and more especially for that most pre* 
cious alimentary production, milk, of such im^ 
portance in rearing our children, and adapted to 
such a variety of other family purposes. For a 
constant supply of this invaluable resource. We' 
depend on the female of this race, the harmless 
and docile cow, which is compelled to produce 
and part with that secretion, intended by nature 
for the support of her own progeny. 

Our neat Cattle are divided into various breeds 
or races, each distinguished by peculiar quali^ 
ties, the most important of which are the na-> 
tural propensity to breeding milk, or making 
beef; with the former of which lies our most 
material business. The English milky breeds 
chiefly are— the Lancashire and Midland 
County LoNG-HOKNS — the Yorkshire , or Hoi- 
derness Short-horns — the Suffolk duns — 
the Natt, or hornless Bed Devons, In Scotland 
the ATRBSHiRE and the famous dunlop cows -^ 
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the Fifeshire -and Orkney — Homebredsy or 
mongrels, to be found in all parts, many of which 
prove useful dairy cows, — the Alderney. The 
long-horned breeds generally excel in the quality, 
the short<*horned in the ^quantity of milk, indi- 
viduals of the Holderness cows having been 
koQim to produce the enormous quantity of nine, 
and even ten gallons in a day. Such great 
milker^ must necessarily afford but a thin fluid, 
not so well adapted to the butter-dairy, as to 
t)ie sale of the milk, excepting with respect to 
that material branch of the dairy business, pig- 
feeding. The signs of productiveness of milk in 
the cow ai« generally — ^ a thin head and neck, 
clean chaps, free from leather, deep and rather 
flat carcass, wide hips, the bones perhaps inclin- 
^ to be pointed, capacious udder, and large 
plain milk-vein ; the last two signs worth all the 
rest.' — New Farmer* s Calendar, 

The next cpmiderations for a private buyer^ 
are, selection, and the means within his power 
to make it* These will depend materially on 
his situation, and whether his aim be to obtain 
somethifig capital in this way, or to be content 
with the choice offered him by the markets or 
fairs of iiis vicinity^ In the former case, his only 
Qiethod is recourse to some fial^sman or jobber, 
on whom be can depend, to supply him with a 
milch beast of the highest reputed established 
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breed, for which he must expect to allow a pro- 
portionate price. Should he prefer to take pot-* 
luck nearer home, let him beware of relying on 
his own judgment solely, unless that be very ma- 
ture, for cow-jobbers and horse-jockeys have 
ever been cater-cousins ; and 1, who have con- 
siderable experience of them both, have never 
seen the least symptoms of their probable dege- 
neration. He ought to be reminded, also, of 
another fact, lest his expectations should be too 
sanguine ; it is, that great and deep milking are 
sufficiently rare, even in our most milky breeds, 
and that among cows, great milkers are about as 
scarce as good horses. Indeed^ this produce is 
so extremely valuable, that a constant great 
milker is worth almost any price, will amply re- 
pay the highest expense of keep, and should be 
kept to the latest period of her age, should her 
milking continue. On the other hand, do cow 
should be kept beyond the period of good milk«* 
ing, but should be immediately replaced by a 
young and fresh milker. 

It will immediately occur, that a single cow 
cannot possibly yield a sufficient annual supply 
of milk and butter for a family, however small; 
both on account of the n,ecessary decrease of 
produce, ^ she advances in her pregnancy, and 
of the period in which it will be proper for her 
to go dry. Two cows will therefore be neces- 
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sary for even a moderate family, and any surplus 
produce of this kind always finds a ready dis-* 
posal. The second cow may be purchased at 
convenience) with respect to time and need of 
her in the dairy. 

Size is a matter of importance which must be 
regulated by the quantity and nature of the keep, 
which a proprietor may have at .command. If 
he have a sufficient range of good grass-land, in 
course, he can afford to keep the largest breed 
of cows ; but if he possess but little, and ordinary 
grass, or intend to shift his cows upon a com- 
mon, he must make choice of small stock, which 
will shift with a moderate bite, and are not too 
heavy to labour through the day in order to fill 
themselves. However, on such provision only, 
excepting perhaps at the height of the season, 
the smallest heath-croppers, even if good milk- 
ers in proportion to their size, will make but a 
poor figure in the dairy, without a good allow- 
ance of extra provision. 

Inexperienced persons often suffer loss and 
disappointment, by purchasing a stale milker, 
perhaps an old and worn out cow, from some 
.fteighbouring dairy, by the disposal of which the 
seller is much accommodated. It is generally 
most advantageous, to have a fresh five-year old 
beast in full milk, that is to say, with her calf a- 
few days old by her side, or she nearly ready to 
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calve. The calf may be either immediately sold 
as a suckler, suckled at home for the butcher, o^ 
reared, according to circumstances ; but the first 
method is doubtless the most profitable, milk, 
butter, and pork, being articles of the greater 
worth and convenience. If a small, common- 
bred, low-priced cow be the object, no other 
consideration is necessary than her health, age, 
and milky indications, particularly that she have 
large tackle^ in plain English, a capacious udder, 
and that she be a quiet milker. This last is a 
matter of some consequence, since it is not quite 
sufiicient that a cow produce a large quantity of 
milk, unless she will also render it quietly, and 
suffer you to take it away. The sooner a cow 
is milked dry after purchase, the better, since 
they are invariably stocked for sale ; that is, their 
milk is suffered to remain perhaps two days, in 
order to distend the udder to the utmost, by way 
of recommendation : a cruel and absurd trick, by 
which these animals are tortured, and many of 
them annually ruined, from inflammation of the 
milk-vein, and coring of the distended parts. 

As to a CHOICE of BREEDS for a private fami- 
ly, none in England, probably, combine so manjP 
advantages as the Suffolk dun-cows. They ex- 
cel both in quantity and quality of milk ; they 
feed well after they become barren ; they are 
. small sized, and polled or hornless ; the last a 
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great convenience. The horns of cows which 
bate and gore others, should bet immediately 
brond'tipped. There ia a breed of polled York' 
4hire or Holdemess cows, some of thein of mid^ 
dling size, great milkers, and well adapted to the 
use of families, where a great quantity of milk is 
required, and where price is no object, and food 
in plenty. If richer milk and a* comparison of 
the two famous breeds be desired, one of each 
may be selected ; namely, the last mentioned, 
and the other of the Midland county, or long^ 
horned species. Colour is so far no object, that 
neither a good cow nor a good horse can be of a 
bad colour ; nevertheless, in an ornamental view, 
the sheeted and pied stock of the Yorkshire 
short-horns, make a picturesque figure in the 
grounds. The Aldemey cows yield rich milk 
upon less food than larger stock, but are seldom 
large milkers, and I believe, are particularly 
scanty orproduce, and tender in the winter sea- 
sbo« 

It is pre-supposed that a dry and comfortable 
COW-HOUSE has been provided, containing a stall 
or two, and a calf-pen, and it is recommended, 
b the General Treatise on Cattle^ to confine the 
hinder legs of a cow, whilst milking, as well as 
the head, the fi^rmer of which is most securely 
effected by two stumps of wood fixed in the 
ground, to which the hinder legs may be strap- 
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ped. They who aim at perfect security, as 
Dearly as that may be obtained, will perhaps be 
induced to make it a rule, never to milk a cow 
with her head and legs at liberty ; but most, as 
has alwap been the practice, will incline to put 
confidence in the quiet cow ; many such, how- 
ever, have I seen accidentally kick down a swim- 
ming pail of milk, and that may very probably 
happen when the article, being scarce, is of the 
most consequence — the unfortunate attendant, 
taoie or female, then marches into the house, 
with a grave step, a long face, an apology, and 
an empty pail. 

The provision of food for the cow must be 
looked upon as the prime concern in the dairy 
business, for such a constant daily draught upon 
the animal juices cannot be answered^ but by aid 
of the most ample supply, even to satiety, of 
nutritious and succulent victuals ; not that, ac- 
cording to the absurd notions of many persons, 
keep regulates and equalizes milking, be the 
breed whatever it may, since in some breeds, the 
keep turns to milk, in others to beef; but be- 
cause the truest and largest milker will very soon 
lose th£it precious faculty without proportionate, 
that is to say, high feeding. Keep short and 
meanly, and your milk and butter produce will 
be in exact proportion, and the cow, when dry, 
emaciated and of little worth. 
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A farmer, some years since, kept eighteen 
cows upon a common, and was often obliged to 
buy butter for his family. The common was in- 
closed, and the same person supplied his family 
amply with milk and butter, from the produce of 
four cows well kept. 

Great Milkers seldom carry any flesh upon 
their bones, and are perhaps as seldom made fat, 
but they pay as they go, and never retire in our 
debt. The difficulties in cow-keeping are these 
— the expense of their food is considerable, 
more especially with respect to any which must 
be purchased, and if the produce be inconsid- 
erable, it may be a losing concern. You may be 
feeding a sparing milker into Hesh, and if you 
stint her, or allow only ordinary food, you get 
neither flesh nor milk. 

Amateurs in this line should procure the 
largest milkers, and I had almost said give them 
gold, could they eat it. In this case, it may be 
depended on, milk is always of more value than 
the best cow'/ood, which is the jit ; and a cow, 
the natural tendency of which is to breed milk, 
will convert all nourishment, however dry and 
substantial, into that fluid ; in fact, will require 
such solid kind of nourishment, to support her 
strength) and stimulate her to procreation, in 
which otherwise, great milkers are very apt to 
be deficient, and frequently to miss their builing 
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at the proper season. But should grain be al- 
lowed, oats are the most proper ; they should be 
ground or bruised, and moistened with water, as 
the cow would otherwise swallow the oats whole, 
which would not only fail in giving nourishment, 
but might be productive of obstruction and dis- 
ease. Fine pollard also, moistened or mashed, 
is a nourishitig food : the milch cow, however, 
should always have exercise, and it is more es- 
pecially necessary, when extraordinary and sub- 
stantial food is allowed. 

Another great object for our crack cow-mas- 
ter and lady of the snug rural mansion, is to have 
milk, cream, and butter, in a generous abundance 
and high quality, throughout the winter, as well 
asthe summer season; and of these, if they will 
take care enough to walk in our old and well 
trodden paths, they shall not fail. The method 
is by contriving to have a fresh milker in the win- 
ter, with an ample stojre of the best provisions 
for the season. 

Summer feeding : and let it always be recol- 
lected, that economy is the leading feature of our 
plan. Natural grass is the first and best of all 
food for our domestic animals. Of the artificial 
grasses, lucerne stands first, and green tares are 
a very succulent and nutritious food for Milch 
Cows. The saving method of managing grass^ 
and it will be found excellent economy where 
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the proprietor may have only a small close or 
two, ii to keep it constantly shut, and free from 
the tread of the cows, and to cut the grass as soon 
as of sufficient length and substance, and carry it 
to them ; no more being cut at once than can be 
consumed in a day, the cutting being made in 
the morning. This to continue throughout the 
season, and as late in autumn as any growth can 
be obtained. 

AccordiBg to Mr Chirwen's experience , some 
years since, three acres of grass cut and carried, 
supplied thirty milch cows with two stone each, 
or twenty-eight pounds, during two hundred days. 
He observes that, to have supplied them with 
two stone of hay each, during the same period, 
would have required seventy-five acres of land 
for its production. And to have grazed such a 
number of cows at liberty, that length of time, it 
is obvious, must have taken a very considerable 
number of acres. To enable the meadow to sup- 
port this exhaustion from the scythe, it should be 
cleared at the end of every autumn, from all kinds 
of weeds and rubbish, and fresh grass seeds of 
the best kinds, cast upon the bare places. A 
coat of good manure should be then allowed, con- 
sisting of all that can be collected from tiie house- 
hold, of procured elsewhere, mixed up and aug- 
mented with virgin earth. The garden will as- 
sist with its superfluity in feeding the cow, and 
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lettuces, as a change of diet, will help to force 
the secretion of milk. Should the green food 
scour the cow, a small quantity of good hay must 
be allowed daily. 

The few advocates lor the economical mode 
of feeding cows, always direct them to be kept 
entirely in the house, both summer and winter^ 
a practice to which I have strong objections, not 
only on the score of the animals' health and com- 
fort, but that I have always experienced exercise 
abroad to increase the quantity of milk. Thus 
the cows may be turned upon the commoa waste, 
to remain or come home at their liberty, being 
fed to tl^e full, with cut grass, morning and eve- 
ning, with the constant caution of allowing them 
shelter in the fly season. They may lie abroad 
during summer nights, in a well-littered yard, or 
secure waste, a sufficiency of cut grass being at 
their command. Pure water is of great conse- 
quence to the health and productiveness of the 
cow. If one beast drive the other, always at 
feeding times tie up the mistress. 

WiNTEH-FEEDiNG. The chief dependence for 
cows is roweUy or after-math hay. This itiust be 
either grown at home, or purchased. It is a 
piece of extravagance to allow a good milch cow 
dry straw, because milk is worth more than hay ; 
bu( should the necessity exist of using straw, none 
other is fit than oat straw. Rowen, or after- 
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math is generally supposed to fome milk, but in 
poor pastures perhaps the first crop may be pre- 
ferable ; and I jiave lately been informed by a 
London cow keeper, a good feeder, that be has 
discontinued giving rowen to his cows, finding the 
best hay most profitable. Caiumots are an ex- 
cellent winter food, indeed the best of the root 
kind) MANGOI.D or best also, kffi)rds a plentiful 
supply ; which last, however, must be dispensed 
With caution, cows having beeit haven by it. If 
POTATOES be given to cows, they should be steam- 
ed or baked ; those who venture to give them 
raw and.tnashed, should allow hay with them, as 
in the raw state and freely dispensed, they sel- 
dom fail to bring the scouring rot on cows. Bruis- 
ed FURZE-^ops are very good, and help to make 
capital winter butter. Cabpaoes may be given 
moderately, but turnips make thin milk and bad 
butter, in spite of all the nostrums which ha^e 
been recommended as preventives. The misera- 
ble practice of giving oil-cajce to. cows, insures 
greasy, unsubstantial, ill-scented butter, and has 
a simiTar elSect on veal. When substantial food 
appears necessary, a daily moderate feed of oats 
broken, or fine pollard, moistened with water, is 
most propfer. 

With the two cows in full milk, may be kept 
well, a BRESDiNG «ow, or two or three young 
^los ; aad should the proprietor desire a speci- 
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men of the finest milk-fed pork, he may feed a 
pig uppn skimmed milk, with the addition of a 
very small quantity of barley or pea-meal, mak- 
ing it thoroughly fat in two months. 

Milch beasts should never be exposed by 
NIGHT to the inclemency of the winter season, 
which chills them, and dries up part of their milk, 
keeping them backward in all beneficial respects. 
At any rate, they should have a well-littered 
shed, in which they may repose in comfort, and 
with their ZoiTM dry — a matter of ^eat conse-. 
quence to their health. 

Th^ ANifUAL CONSUMPTION of food per cow, of 
grass and hay, if turned to grass, is from one acre 
to an acre and a half of pasture in the summer, 
and from a ton to a ton and a half of bay in the 
winter. A cow may be allowed two pecks of 
carrots per day. The grass being cut and carri- 
ed, will economize it full one third. 

The ANNUAL PRODUCT of a good fair dairy 
cow, — during several months after calving, and 
either summer or winter, if duly fed and kept in 
the latter season, she will render an. average of 
seven pounds of butter per week, firom five to 
three gallons of milk per day. Afterwards, a 
weekly average of three or four pounds of butter 
from barely half the quantity of milk. It depends 
on the constitution of the C0W| how hearly she 
may be milked to the time of her calving, some 
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jgiviDg good milk until within a week or two of 
that period, others requiring to be dried eight or 
nine weeks previously. 

I have heard of truly wonderful quantities of 
butter, made from the milk of a singla cow In 
seven days ; but I have never been fortunate 
enough to obtain one that would produce more 
than twelve pounds per week, although I have 
bad a Yorkshire cow which milked seven gallons 
per day, yet never made five pounds of butter in 
one week. In 1790, residing at Sudbury Green, 
near Harrow, a servant whom I had from a farm- 
er in the neighbourhood, informed me of a long- 
homed cow on that farm, from the milk of which 
given in seven days, was weighed twenty-two 
pounds ol butter : and in the present year 1829, 
Mr Joshua Salt of Lounsley Green, near Ches- 
terfield, has a short-horned cow that milks up- 
wards of twenty-one quarts daily, from which 
three pounds of butter are churned, making twen- 
ty-one pounds of butter weekly, sixteen ounces 
to the pound ; she calved in Chesterfield race 
.week. On the average, three gallons of good 
milk will make one pound of butter. 

The DAiRT must be the seat of the most ex- 
quisite and punct^ous cleanliness, in every part 
of its management. Hence all sluts^ mvff'tak- 
er», and dandles — 'away to the^ dust-hole and 
dndev'heap ! — a proper inscription to be placed 
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in an advantageous light. The room must be 
airy, and both glazed and latticed^ and floored 
with flag-stones or broad brick. Lead is danger- 
ous^ and well-glazed earthen pans are the best 
and most convenient receptacles for milk : these 
must be scalded perfectly clean, outside and in, 
beside being frequently boiled in a copper con- 
veniently posited, well scrubbed with a brush, 
and rinsed in plenty of clean water. Milk should 
be set immediately : if the weather be cold, piit 
warm water at the bottom of the milk pan ; if 
warm, cool the dishes previousljrwith cold water. 
Skim off the cream, in summer every twelve, in 
winter every twenty-four hours. Shift the cream 
into clean pans daily, in winter ; twice a day, in 
summer ; generally stirring it several times a day, 
with a clean wooden spatula. To make fine but- 
ter, cream should be churned within three days, 
in hot weather. In severe frosts, it is best to 
churn the whole of the milk daily, according to 
the practice in Scotland, a frozen cream always 
making rank butter. German stoves, burning 
charcoal, are useful in a dairy. The milker 
should never be suffered to enter the dairy in a " 

DIRTy APRON, COVEREP WITH HAIRS FROM THE 

COW HOtr^E ; on this head, thi«e reprimands, t?ie 
last accompanied with a discharge* 

An upright hand-churn, or barrel-churn, 
will either of them answer the purpose. The 
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quantity of milk being large, the latter will be 
most convenient. Baker of London has invent- 
ed a box-churn, with a spindle, which turns in 
the manner of a hand-organ, and which, as cal- 
culated for a small dairy of two or three cows, 
seems likely to supersede the old upright hand- 
chum. It may be placed on a dresser or table. 
Price, for one to make fourteen pounds of but- 
ter, 2/, 16«. It may be had of any size. It is 
said that ' the Shakers' of Enfield, New Hamp- 
shire, U. S. America, have a still higher claim 
to higenuity in the case, since they chum their 
butter by wind, attaching small sails to the chum, 
to be moved by a light breeze. 

Much has been said and written on the diffi- 
culty of making butter come; it is, however, no 
less trae that butter which comes too quickly is 
not likely to be too good, nor ought any to come 
indeed, under nearly an hour's labour. The dif- 
*ficuUy exists only in cold weather, when the 
churn may be placed near to the fire. In sum- 
mer, cool the chum with cold water ; in winter 
make it warm. Strain the cream through a fine 
sieve or linen cloth. It should be remembered, 
however, that the use of warm water or taking 
the chum near the fire, always prejudices the 
butter, and in course, should not be practised but 
in case of absolute necessity. First of all, when 
the butter is backward, ai the time it ought to 
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come, not before, put in half a gill of good vine- 
gar mixed in a small quantity of warm milk. In 
summer heats, the cooler you churn > the better, 
even to setting your churn in cold water. 

The PROCESS being complete, and the butter 
MADE, Strain off the butter milk and put the but- 
ter into cold water, dividing it afterwards into 
small lumps upon a sloping board. Beat it well 
with wooden pats, not sweaty hands, until en- 
tirely free from the milk, and quite firm, cold 
water being at hand to throw over the board oc- 
casionally, and to wash the pats. Salt with fine 
beaten-salt as much as sufficient. The butter 
being made up according to the ciistom "of the 
place, let the lumps be spread separately on a 
cloth, that they may not adhere. A highly-es- 
teemed Norfolk friend writes me, * butter is bet- 
ter without washing.' The aflfair is then left to 
the discretion of the practical reader. 

In Lancashire, the milk is not skimmed fo^ 
making butter, on the contrary, the whole pro- 
duce of the cow is pljiced in mugs till it becomes 
sour, when it is churned ; and thus is produced 
butter, according to the provincial opinion, at 
least equal, if not superior, to that of any other 
part of Great Britain. The butter milk, thus 
produced, is perhaps superior to skimmed milk^ 
and forms a wholesome and nutritious beverage 
for the poorer classes of that populous county. 

18* 
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Though this practice is ancient in Lancashire, 
and partially in the vicinity, the farmers of our 
chief dairy counties which supply the metropo 
lis do not seem to approve, by their neglect of 
it. At any rate, it must occasion much addi- 
tional labour. 

The following Redjpe for making butter with- 
out churning, I have never tried. It seems cal- 
culated for small quantities. Put the milk into 
a flat earthen dish, let it stand twelve hours, put 
it over a slow fire until scalded, not boiled : then 
let it stand twelve hours, takeoff the cream, and 
put it into a round earthen dish, stirring it round 
with a clean wooden spoon, and it will come to 
butter in about five or ten minutes. The cream 
cannot be kept too cool during the time you are 
stirring it, whenc^e it is best to place the dish in 
cold water. As soon as the butter shall be so 
forward that you can take off a little butter milk, 
continue putting in cold water and washing out 
the milk. The cream may be kept after scald- 
ing, three or four days, before making the but- 
ler, without injury. 

^ To put BfjTTER down for keeping let the 
salt be perfectly fine ; a layer of salt at the bot- 
tom of the firkin or jar ; beat the butter down 
with a hard 'wooden rammer, not hot Jists, and 
cover the top with salt.' The best colouring fw 
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butter is good keep for the cows. — New Farm- 
er's Calendar.^ 

Previously to a few general remarks on the 
process of cheege^making, of which neither my 
wife, my prime minister, nor myself knew any 
thing practically, I will give an anecdote or two, 
which occurred within our knowledge, whilst re- 
sident in Middlesex. A curious gentlewoman in 
the vicinity, native of Gloucestershire, who kept 
half a dozen cows, took it for granted that the in- 
feriority of Middlesex cheese subsisted merely in 
the defect of Gloucester intelligence and skill. 
In conformity, she procured a skilful cheese dai- 
ry woman from her own county, and under her 
own superintendence, the experiment was made ; 
the result, however, unfortunately, was ^Middle" 
sex cheese even to the third season, which pro- 
duced conviction and abandonment. I, howev- 
er, not to be discouraged or distanced in the ca- 
reer of improvement, became inoculated, and 
communicated the affection to a near relative in 
.Essex, who had meadows producing the most 
fragrant butter to be conceived. I sent her the 
Cheshire process, from which, personally super- 
intending it, she manufactured indeed, somB of 
the richest of cheese, but about as nearly equal to 
Cheshire, whether new or old, as home made 
British is to foreign wine. It was fat, milky, in- 
sipid and void of all strength or flavoun 
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My inquiry as to the cause of this failure, ha9 
been answered by the assertion that, superior 
cheese making depends on the peculiar and local 
nature of the herbage. 1 wait for further light. 
All things change, who then can say that anon, 
the best Gloucestershire and Cheshire cheese 
may not be made in Middlesex, Essex and Suf- 
folk ? 

The process of cheese-making is generally 
well understood in the regular cheese-making dis- 
tricts, which supply the rest of the country with 
such an admirable commodity, 'whether of the 
fancy or useful kinds ; but it is not worth repeti- 
tion elsewhere, being, as the case stands, merely 
an inducement to people to waste good milk. 

The Cheese Dairy. 1 have just now ob- 
served that, to make ordinary cheese is merely 
to waste good milk, which, however, must be un- 
derstood as referring only to private families, since 
farmers who ha\^ a number of servants to feed, 
can scarcely be expected to go to the price of Che- 
shire or Gloucester thin cheese, when they have 
a home-made substitute which does not cost them 
above one-third of the money ; and the practice 
of making this ordinary commodity is universally 
known in the country. Cheese making, how- 
ever, is a more operose process than that of but- 
ter, requiring more attention and labour, and a 
greater number of utensils and conveniences ; 
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more particularly so in the regular cheese dairies, 
where the best cheese of commerce is manufac- 
tured. It is in them kept distinct from the butter 
dairy, requiring several separate rooms, namely, 
a PRESSING-ROOM for making and pressing the 
cheese, which ought to join the milk-room, and 
be provided with a fife-place, A s£TTiN6"Re9M, 
paved with stones, or smooth plaster, and laid 
on a descent, in order to carry off water, should 
also be furnished with a table or shelves, on 
which the scheeses may be deposited, and turned 
over occasionally, until ready to be removed. A 
CHEESE-ROOM or loft, in which the cheeses ^re 
stored until ready for sale. The floor of this 
room is carpeted with coarse gra$3 or rusheS| 
which are supposed to have a beneficial effect on 
the new cheese. This loft, in some of the great 
dairies, is found pver the cow-houses, not only 
for convenience sake, but on the opinion that the 
ascending warmth of temperature from the cattle, 
has the effect of accelerating the ripening of the 
cheese. These lofts are more convenient when 
the walls are lined with shelves, and stages placed 
in the middle of the room. But the arrangement 
followed in North Wilts, as Marshall describes it, 
seems superior in point of convenience. The 
cheese-room with its shelves, is there placed im- 
mediately over the dairy, and the loft over the 
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cheese*ny)m, each floor hnving trap-doors through 
which the cheeses may be handed down. 

The UTENSILS for cheese making are, first, a 
CHEESE-TUB, in which the curd is brpken and 
prepared. These tubs, in course, vary in size 
proportional to the quantities of milk used, and 
are in form, either round or oval. A cheese- 
knife, of the spatula form, of wood, wrought to 
the thinnest possible edge, or with a wooden han- 
dle, four or five inches in length, and two or 
three iron blades twelve inches long, one inch 
broad near the handle, tapering down to the 
breadth of three quarters of an inch at the point, 
and shaped like an ivory paper-knife, the blades 
about one inch asunder, very thin, and ranged 
with their flat sides towards each other. These 
are used in Gloucestershire, and are to be pre- 
ferred to the wooden knives. In some of the 
continental dairies, these knives are furnished 
with six or seven blades. 

The CHEESE BOARD is circular, of wood that 
will not warp, and planed smooth on both sides, 
about an inch or an inch and a half in thickness. 
Upon these boards, placed upon the shelves of 
the cheese-room, the fresh made cheeses are 
placed. The boards are of variotrs sizes, and of 
a form to pass within the hoop-part of the vat, 
and to receive the weight or power of the press. 
The VAT, hoop-formed, must be strongi and its 
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sides and bottom perforated with holes, through 
which the whey may run off as. the cheese is 
pressed. In every considerable cheese dairy, 
there ought to be vats of various sizes in readi- 
ness, in order to adapt those used to the quanti- 
ty of curd which the cheese-tub may contain, 
and to avoid the addition of overplus, which, 
kept from meal to meal, frequently spoils a whole 
cheese. 

The CHEESE-PRESS, which forces the whey 
from the curd, should be skilfully constructed, 
and with sufficient power. This power may be 
either derived from a screw, (at present most in 
use) a LEVER, or dead-weight; but, under 
whatever form, the power must be in proportioa 
to the thickness of the cheese to be made. Should 
it not press level, or have too much play, so as 
to incline, or become tottering, leaning to the 
one side or the other, and not fall perpendicular-> 
ly upon the cheese-board, one side of the cheese 
will not only be thicker than the other, but one 
side may be thoroughly pressed, while the other 
is left soft and apongy. In the common dairies^ 
where both butter and cheese are made in the 
same place, an exception should be observed 
with regard to the cheesfe-press, which should 
never be fixed where the milk and butter are 
kept, as they are liable to be affected by acid 
evaporations from the whey and curd. The 
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CHEESE-TONGS, a kind of wooden frame, are oc* 
casionally placed on the tub, when the vat is up* 
on it, and the whey draining from the curd. 

Making fine cheesei^, even from the best herb- 
age a»d the richest milk, is a critical business, 
depending on a variety of incidental circumstan- 
ces. The cows should ever be milked, during 
the summer season, very early in the morning, 
and at the latest convenience in the afternoon, 
in order to avoid the ill effects of the solar heat. 
Again, the cows should not be driven any con- 
siderable distance to be milked, by which the 
milk becomes heated in the udder ; nor should 
the milk be carried any distance, as the motion 
/ind agitation occasioned by carriage, has nearly 
the effect of churning it into butter, and render- 
ing it unfit to be made into cheese. Milk in this 
buttery state will often be four or five hours be- 
fore it will curdle, and here we have thjd cause 
of that defect on cheese, called hoven, or split. 
It is one of the greatest advantages in a cheese 
dairy, to have the cow pastures as near to home 
a9 possible ; and should the herbage be insuffi- 
cient, the cows might still remain on the home 
pastures, their food from other parts of the farm 
being cut and carried to them. Dr Anderson re- 
commends milking the cows three times in the 
dfiy, and, probably, more milk might be so ob- 
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tained^ but the additional labour is considerable, 
and the cows are too much disturbed hj it. 

The milk ought to be conveyed as quickly as 
possible to the dairy, and poured into different, 
vessels for the purpose of cooling it with %he 
least delay, more especially in summer, to avoid 
fermentation ; and to this end it is the custom 
repeatedly to draw off the milk and pour it back 
again into the coolers. Leaden utensils, indeed, 
cool the milk more expeditiously than any other, 
but their danger, from the poisonous properties 
of the lead, combined with the lactic acid, are 
sufficiently known. 

Setting the curd and pressing. The best 
cheese, of course, is made in season, from the 
beginning of May to Michaelmas, or in a favour^' 
able Autumn to mid October. In the regular 
dairies, particularly when the trade is encourag- 
ing, cheese is made throughout the year, but win- 
ter made cheese is inferior, and besides requires 
a longer time to ripen for use. The cows, how- 
ever, must be full fed during the winter, and up- 
on the most flourishing and succulent food, at the 
bead of which stand hay and carrots. Indeed, 
under all circumstances, milch cows should be > 
equally full fed during winter as summer, if the 
view be to obtain the greatest possible profit from 
them. Where twenty-five cows are kept, a 
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cheese of sixty pounds weight may be made dai- 
ly, from May to the end of July. 

The milk placed for setting the curd should be 
of the temperature of 85 to 90 degrees of heat ; 
if from cows fed upon poor clays, it will require 
the highest temperature. Some dairymen heat 
the milk, which being too often burnt to the bot* 
torn of the pot, it is generally held preferable to 
acquire the requisite warmth by the addition of 
boiling water, the quantity of which is regulated 
by the use of the thermometer. The admixture 
of water is said to accelerate the effect of the ren-r 
net in the coagulation of the milk. 

Rennet. The article in common use, as renr 
net, or for the purpose of coagulating the milk, 
is the maw or stomach of a calf which has been 
fed on milk otily, and killed before digestion has 
been perfected. .This should be perfectly sound 
and untainted. The maw of a bouse, or milk, 
not grass-fed lamb, may possibly answer the pur- 
pose. Take out the curd and wash the bag, af- 
t«r which, replace the curd with a considerable 
quantity of salt : put down the bag or bags in a 
jar, with a very strong brine of salt and tepid 
water, in the proportion of two quarts to each 
bag. After some days, the maws may be taken 
out, and with an additional quantity of salt, each 
stretched upon a bow, and hung up to dry for 
use. The usual application is as follows ; — the 
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night before cheese making, one or two inches of 
a maw is cut off and steeped in a few table-spoon- 
fuls of warm water ; on the following morning the 
liquor is strained off, and poured into the milk* 
One inch is generally held sufficient to curdle the 
milk of five cows. Some persons put rose-leaves, 
sweet-brier, cloves, and various aromatics into 
the rennet, for the purpose of imparting a fine 
flavour to the cheese. The rennet bag, again 
salted and dried, during a week or two, near the 
fire, may be of further use. Any acid will coag- 
ulate milk,' and in the Dutch dairies, the muria" 
tic acid, or spirit of salt is used, but it imparts to 
the cheese a sharp and disagreeable saline fla- 
vour, which, however, is said to have the advan- 
tage of being destructive to mites. Various sub- 
stitutes are in print for the r«nnet of the calf's 
ma^, such as a decoction of the flowers of yej- 
low-ladies'-bed-straw, or of spear-grass, the les- 
ser spear-wort ; but I much doubt the efficacy of 
such simples, and in case of necessity, and to pre- 
vent disappointment, it is best to have recourse 
at once to the muriatic acid, using it with great 
caution, and in the smallest efficient quantity. 

Artificial coLOUKSNG. The native colour 
of cheese, skilfully made from rich new milk, will 
incline to a bright yellow, which, being the favou- 
rite colour, inclines the makers to heighten it ar- 
tificially, a practice which also serves to impart 
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to lean and ordinary cheese, an appearance of 
richness. For this purpose, turmeric and mary- 
gold leaves were formerly used, but the Spanish 
amatto has long been the universal cheese-co- 
louring. There are various ways of using it, but 
the most expeditious and equally effective mode 
is to dissolve a lump of amatto of the size of a 
hazel-nut in a pint of warm milk, the night be- 
fore the cheese is made, and infuse it in the milk 
immediately on the rennet being put in. 

Coagulation, or curding, will take place in 
from one to two hours, the milk having been set 
in its proper state ; otherwise, as has been said, 
the curd may not come under more than double 
the time. Should the milk be in a heated and 
unfavourable state, the immediate addition of 
cold fresh spring water is the usual remedy. The 
quantity of water added must be regulated by 
experience, and the use of a thermometer. The 
milk must remain covered. So soon as the curd 
shall have been fully formed, the first operation 
is to cut it in all directions with the many-bladed 
knives, that the whey may rise through the in- 
cisions and the curd sink. This cutting must be 
repeated, until the curd shall be reduced to the 
smallest -and roost even particles. The cheese 
tub is then again covered, and must remain until 
the curd has sunk4o the bottom, when the whey 
is laded off. In a short time the curd ^ill settle 
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and become solid, and may then be broken into 
the vat, where it again goes through the opera-^ 
tion of cutting, and pressure is applied until it be 
perfectly drained of the whey. The utmost at- 
tention is required in this stage of the business, 
to lade/ofFall particles of slip-curd, namely, such 
unsubstantial parts as have been loosened from 
the solid mass, and will be seen floating on the 
surface of the whey ; such, if not removed, will 
dissolve in the cheese, and occasion whey'springs, 
which greatly reduce its worth, producing ekrly 
unsoundness. The whey being of a green co- 
lour is the indication of a perfect make ; but if 
white, it is a sign of impei:fect coagulation, and 
that the cheese will be sweet and of inferior qual- 
ity. The curd being fully consolidated is put 
into several separate vessels, and again broken 
with the hand, as small as possible ; salt is then 
added and intimately mixed with it ; and it is 
often the practice to over-salt poor and inferior 
cheese in order to impart to it some semblance 
of strength and relish. 

Pressing. Breaking and salting finished, a 
cloth' is spread over the vat, which is pierced 
with holes, in bottom and sides, to facilitate the 
escape of every remaining drop of whey, and 
when the cheeses are large they may be pierced 
with iron skewers for the same purpose. A 
smooth round board is then laid over the cover- 
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m 

ed vatS) which is usually filled to the height of 
o&e ioch above the brim, lest the eurd should 
shrink below its sides. The whole is then put 
into the press for two hours, when the cheese 
being withdrawn is put in1;o a tub of scalding 
whey for an hour or two, to harden it»coat, which 
is supposed to render it more fit to stand a sea 
voyage, but is apt to render cheese tough and 
homy coated, thence scalding is better omitted 
with such as is intended for home consumption. 
In small dairies, having no press, the substitute 
is a broad hoop, open at top and bottom, perfo- 
rated with holes, and placed upon a board also 
perforated. The hoop being filled with curd and 
another board placed upon it, a moderate but ad- 
equate weight may be laid thereon to press the 
eheese, which should be turned twice a day, un- 
til sufficiently firm. On removing the cheese 
from the vat, it should be wiped dry, and when 
cool wrapped in a clean dry linen cloth of a fine 
texture, and afterwards pressed during six or 
eight hours. 

The cheeses being turned, are taken to the 
SAiiTiNG-ROOtfi and rubbed on both sides with 
salt, and wrapped in a fresh dry cloth, finer than 
either of the preceding, which change in the de* 
grees of fioeness in the cloths is used to the end 
that, th^ least possible impression may be made 
on the coats of the cheese^ Pressing again,^ vnd 
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for the last time^ takes place for twelve or four- 
teen hours. Should any projecting edges remaiti, 
they are to be pared off snfiooth, and the cheeses 
being laid upon a dry board are turned daily. 
Cheese after it has been pressed and perfected, 
should be' kept warm, until it have gone through 
its sweat, and become as dry and stiff as can be 
expected ; since that state of firmness is not only 

forwarded by warmth, but also the ripeness and 
richness of the cheese. 

The CHEESE-ROOM or LOFT, should be dry and 
well ventilated, bctt hard and soft cheeses should 
not be deposited together in the same room, sinc^ 
the moisture of the latter will be imparted to the 
hard cheeses, occasion them to soften, arid their 
coats to become thick and ill coloured. On the 
contrary, when dheeses become too harf, whe^ 
ther from scalding or other cause, the practice is 
to heap five or six cheeses, one upon another in 
a warm room, which can be ventilated, and to 
turn them daily. Moist cheeses set on edge, are 
apt to warp, and get out of form. Cheese left 
to acquire age for market, require constant at- 
tention and turning for their due preservation. 
Our best British cheese is not in perfection until 
at least twelve ^months old, when its coat wifl 
have acquired the favourable blue tii^e. Lafrge 
cheeses, in i^ome dairies, are smeared with fresh 
butter, twice or thrice a week during several 
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weeks, and kept moderately warm, no partial 
currents of air being admitted into the room, 
which may cause the cheese to crack. When 
cheese from imperfect making, becomes hoven, 
a remedy is attempted by pricking with skewers, 
or by rubbing a composition, known by the name 
of cheese pov^der^ upon the cheese, at the second 
and third pressing. This powder is composed of 
armenian bole and nitre, and fropi the disagree* 
able flavour imparted by it, the remedy is^ at 
last, full as bad as the disease. The best reme- 
dy is attention to turning and drying the cheese, 
the inferior flavour of which, from the original 
error, may perhaps not be so disagreeable as that, 
certain to result from the pretended cure. In 
some dairies, the edges of the cheeses are rub- 
bed bard with a cloth, and the floor cleaned and 
rubbed with fresh herbs. 

Our chief British fancy cheeses, the cheddar 
(Somersetshire, perhaps the richest and finest of 
cheese), stilton, (Hunts.), the farmesan, of 
England, being made of the richest materials. 
The cottenham is a thicker kind of Stilton 
creaip cheese, the superior flavbur and richness 
of which are attributed to the fragrant and nour- 
ishing herbage of the vicinity. The brick-bat 
cheese of Wilts, made of that form, where also 
fiincy cheese is made in the forms of various an- 
imals, hares, rabbits, dolphins and others. - Dun- 
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LOP (Ayreshire N.B.) These last indeed are 
not to be ranked as fancy cheeses^ but are of ex- 
cellent quality, in size from twenty to sixty pounds 
weight. 

Among the various continental cheeses, the 
Parmesan has ever borne the bell In this coun- 
try. It is extremely dry, delicate and simple fla- 
voured, and well merits the name of the ladies' 
cheese. It is made entirely of skimmed milk, 
and tljie curd is slightly coloured with saffiron. 
Three or four years are required to bring it to 
perfection, though it is exported to all parts of 
Europe at six months old. It is said to derive 
its peculiar excellence from the cow pastures of 
the Dutchy of Parma being watered by the Po 
river ; fed on which the cows not only give a su- 
perior quantity of milk, but of such quality, that 
the skimmed equals the pure milk of other coun- 
tries. 

Sage cheese. In a sufficient quantity of milk, 
steep two parts sage, one part of marygold leaves 
and parsley. Two handfuls of the former and 
one of the two latter, are deemed enough to green 
a cheese of ten or a dozen pounds. After the 
infusion shall have been stirred up, on the fol- 
lowing morning the coloured milk is strained oflT, 
and mixed with about a third of the quantity ia** 
tended to be run or curded. The green and 
white parcels of milk are run separately, as the 
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two curds must be kept apart until read^ to be 
put into the vat, where they may be mixed ei- 
ther generally and evenly j or in an irregular and 
fanciful manner, as they are often seen. 

The above rules for cheese making, which I 
have extended considerably beyond my first pur-^ 
pose, are chiefly extracted from the Board Sur-» 
veys, and from Mr Marshall's works, from which I 
apprehend the most authentic practical documents 
are to be obtained. As to copamon country cheese 
making in Company with butter, under which the 
quality of the cheese is little considered, so that 
cheese it be, and the process is not over com- 
plex, or any extra conveniences in requisition, 
every ordinary dairy maid is fully aufait The 
intelligent reader will, however, perceive that 
there is much labour, attention, and persever- 
ance required ra the manufacture of good cheese 
for public use, and that even on peculiar cheese 
soils, an equal degree of cleaoliness and nicety is 
indispensable in the cheese, as well as the butter 
dairy. The five principal cheese dairy districts 
of England are those of Cheshibe, Glouces- 
tershire, Wilts, Derby, and Warwickshire. 

Management of the Cow. 

The AGE of neat cattle is determinable by the 
teeih and horns. They, as well as sheep, are 
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destitute of teeth ip the upper jaw ; but the mark 
of age, as in the horse, is to be found in the cor* 
ner incisory teeth of the lower jaw. The first 
front teeth, or calves' teeth, remarkable for their 
whiteness, are shed at two years old, and replac** 
ed by others not so white. Every succeeding 
year, two other calves' teeth, next to the front, 
are also replaced ; and at five years old, the in-r 
cisory or cutting teeth being all jren^wed, are of 
good length, whitish .and even, and the beast is 
full mouthed. From that period, as ivt the horse, 
the teeth are gradually filling up, until six years, 
when the naark is complete. The teeth afters- 
wards become discoloured by age, sometimes long 
and irregular. 

The HORNS, at three years of age, are shed sand 
replaced by others, which continue. The indi- 
cations of age from the horns are as follows •«— in 
the fourth year of the bullock's age, a ring appears, . 
encircling the base of the horn. In the course 
of the year this ring moves, being pushed forward 
by another which succeeds, and the process con- 
tinues to the end of the animal's life, its years 
being determinable by the number of these rings 
upon 'the horns, three years being reckoned for 
the first ring. It is common with cow-dealers to 
dress up the beast for sale, by shaving the horns, 
and thereby concealing the age. Indeed the ' 
mouth remains as an ipdex, but who but an adept 
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can adroitly lay hold of the animal's horns, and 
put its head in a posture proper for inspecting the 
teeth? Thence our advice to unprofessionals, 
never to purchase without the presence and as- 
sistance of a practical man. 

Period of gestation in the cow, according to 
an average, two hundred and eighty-seven daysy 
or forty-one weeks, with a bull-calf ; a cow-calf 
comes a week sooner. The cow's desire for the 
bull, every three weeks of the season, should be 
particularly attended to, so that her milk may be 
renewed. These animals are extremely liable to 
abortion, and should be kept from al»rm, as much 
as possible, and out of the way of carrion and ill 
scents. They are ladies as subject to hysteric 
passion as their betters. They should not, par- 
ticularly, be driven and harassed about, by rude 
and heedless boys or girls. 

The cow's time having been regularly noted 
down, it is better to watch and let her bring forth 
under shelter, in a roomy place, but absolutely ne- 
cessary in the winter. She should never be tied up, 
when near calving, as it might occasion her to lose 
the calf, by being smothered, or otherwise. Give 
the cow WARM water, and a warm mash or two, 
with some sweet hay. The cleaning or after- 
burden should almost immediately follow the 
calf, and should be forthwith removed. It may 
be retained from cold caught, in which case the 
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COW must be kept warm, and fed as above, since 
she will be entirely ruined should it not come 
away. The calf should be permitted to suck the 
first milk or beastings, until the flow be abated 
and no danger remain of inflammation. If the 
calf be weak, it should be held up to the teat. 
Some young cows have the udder greatly dis- 
tended and inflamed two or three days previous- 
ly to calving, and "may be reliei/ed by part of the 
milk being daily drawn away. 

The HOURS of milking should be regular, and 
it is of the. utmost consequence that the cow's 
udder be perfectly drained of milk to the very 
last dripping, the habit of leaving milk in the ud- 
der being in the end greatly injurious. The last 
milk, moreover, is always the richest, according 
to the remark of an experienced Cheshire dairy- 
man, ' each succeeding drop which a cow gives 
at a meal, excelling the preceding one in rich- 
ness.' A cow in full milk cannot be well drain- 
ed under twenty minutes, by the best hand. The 
udder should be kept well trimmed, and with it 
the teats should be perfectly clean before milk- 
ingk The tail, also, should be free from dirt, and 
every risk avoided of fouling the milk. Upon 
the continent cows are curried, dressed, and 
clothed like bbrses : without going to that ex- 
treme, they may be rubbed with wisps and kept 
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clean, that their appearance may be creditable to 
the family mansion. 

The following anecdote, which dates seven or 
eight years since, may serve to exemplify the na- 
ture of these animals, and to show the necessity 
of both, their kind and careful treatment. Mrs 
Bell, a widow in Anan, N. B., went to milk her 
cow, when another cow, which was grazing in the 
same meadow, ran at her, threw her down, and 
was in the act of goring her, when her ows cow 
came running up, attacked the other with great 
fury, and succeeded, not only in relieving, Init in 
all probability saved the life of her mistress. This 
act in the cow may indeed be referred to mere 
mstinctive impulse, urging h^r to attack the otb* 
er cow ; but with equal reason, to the motive ol 
defending her mistress, since the instances of at- 
tachment in animals to particular persons, and 
the demonstrations of it in acts of kindness and 
defence, aire innumerable. The denial of a lim- 
ited portion of the faculty styled reason, to bmtps,' 
can only result from ;3uperficial thinking, from 
filly, overweening human prejudice, and defec- 
tive obseirvation. In fact, what is reason itself, 
but discriminative instinct, common to both hu- 
man and brute animals, with the latter certainly 
in a regulated, subordinate, and imm.fnsely infe- 
rior degree ? Still they do discriminate and rea- 
son, as certainly as man himself does* 

In yeari^ past I bad a fine tom cat, which we 
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named Bonaparte, and which we suffered to re- 
tain that splendid name^ until hi» godfMther be* 
came an apostate and a tyrant. A poor aged 
stray cat, deserted by some unfeeling . wretches, 
appeared on the tilings of aii outhouse, an4 a 
more starved, distressed and miserable' creature 
I never beheld ; yet having been probably so 
much frightened and harassed about, it would 
l^uffer no one to approach with relief. It attract- 
ed the attention of Bonaparte, who (he was 
$urely entitled to the appellation) approached it 
with compassion and kindness, not always shown 
to distress by the monopolists of reason. At his 
meal-time he carried to his unfortunate fellow- 
creature a share of his meat, in which he regu- 
larly persisted until it was observed, and the cu 
rious tidings were then brought to me. On the 
next occasion, I watched this pleasing trait of hu- 
manity in a brute, from my window, and several ^ 
times afterwards, I saw Bonaparte sitting upon 
his haunches, apparently with a consciousness of 
feeling and gratification, whilst his poor proteg6 
was feasting on his bounty ! And this I saw with 
mine own eyes, and it stands dated in my com- 
mon-place book. The old animal, at length, 
judging of our benevolence by that of our cat, 
lost his fearful apprehension of us, and we took 
him in. But he was too far gone ; and after 
keeping him in comfort a day or two, as the next 
and greatest benefit I could confer upon bim, I 
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expedited him to his best home, the feline Ely- 
sium, in such way that he had no previous dread 
of the stroke which instantaneously destroyed all 
sensihility of pain. I have now before me his 
portrait, a most correct likeness, by the celebrat- 
ed James Ward,. and now sitting by my side one 
of his great, great grand-daughters. 

The CALT may be sold as soon as it has drawn 
off the beastings, or first milk, unless any coring 
or defect in the cow's udder or teats may render 
it desirable for the calf to suck a few days, in or- 
der that the action may clear off any obstructions, 
for which the butting of the calf's head is gene- 
rally the best remedy. If intended to be fat- 
tened for the butcher, it must be kept in a pen, 
particularly dry and clean, suckled twice a day 
at regular hours, always have the first, which is 
the thinnest of the milk, and not be permitted to 
overcharge its stomach. Lumps of soft chalk 
iare usually placed for the calf to lick, as an ab- 
sorbent to neutralize those acidities engendered 
in the stomach from feeding on milk. It seldom 
pays to fatten a calf beyond ten or twelve weeks. 

Weaning aito rearing calves. A calf liiay 
be weaned by being gradually accustomed to suck 
milk in a pail through the fingers. Many are 
reared upon very little milk mixed with bay-tea, 
linseed, or 6ther slops ; fed on straw in the win- 
ter, and in summer upon the common. Such 
cannot be expected to turn to much account. 
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The best cattle are reared from the teat, well 
wintered in good shelter, and full fed, until they 
attain their proper growth. W^mtb and dry- 
lodging are of the utmost consequence to the im- 
provement of all young animals. Calves may, 
however, be reared to good proof, by being suf-< 
fered to suck a very moderate quantity daily, th^ 
bulk of their food consisting of skimmed-milk, 
thickened with oat or wheat meal ; their winter 
food being carrots or Swedish turnips sliced, and 
oat-«traw, with a small quantity of hay daily. 

To such of my readers as desire to make the 
most of a single cow, I cannot do better than re^ 
commend the perusal of a small pamphlet, pub* 
lished a few years since by the Board of Agri- 
culture, intituled * Hints to Dairy Farmers f 
being an account of the management, food, and 
produce of a single milch-cow kept by Mr Cramp, 
keeper of the House of Correction at Lewes, in 
Sussex : an account which will prove to demon- 
stration, and to the regret of every well-wisher to 
his country, that our dairy business, the product 
of which is so precious, and never equal to our 
consumption, is by no means managed in general 
upon a profitable or the most productive plan. 
Cutting and carrying the green food for cows, 
was recommended many years ago ; and I expe- 
rienced its full warranted utility, with the excep- 
tiQii that my oows, when entirely kept in the 
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house, fell off with their milk, whilst thqijr in- 
creased in flesh ; but recovered their milk again, 
when allowed a range. Mr Cramp) who so well 
merited the honorary silver medal of the Board, 
allowed his cow the smaH range in his power, 
and cultivated her green food within the verge of 
the prison. He als# seems to have added, bjr his 
experience, a new milky breed to our dd stock. 
His cow wai; a Sussex bred one, and in all pro- 
bability, and in his opinion, that famous breed 
has not hitherto had a high dairy character from 
mere disuse^ and application, solely almost, to the 
purpose of rearing for beef. 

Mr Cramp's cow was seven years old, had pro* 
duced five xsalves, and had been two years in his 
possession. She was fed in iymMatr on clover, 
rye-grass, Icicern, and carrots^ three or four times 
a djyf. In mn^er with hay, bran, and grains, 
properly mixed, and often fed, particularly when 
milking. The manger kept clean, and no sour 
grains, rotten or mouldy vegetables given, on any 
ffccount, and the cow never suffered to over- 
charge her stomach, but to be well filled, and 
kept with a good healthy appetite. S^ was 
never tied up, and always had her choice to lie 
abroad, o\ in the house. Always when milked, 
dripped clean to the last drop. Being so well 
kept, she went dry only seventeen days before 
calving. The country is under great obligation 
to Mr Cramp for such an example, by which it 
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IS Hoped our darymen and housewives will not 
fail to prpfit. It is a useful practice of Mr Cramp 
to give bis cow a double-handful ^f maU-dusiy 
mixed with a feed of grains and pollard, without 
exceeding that quantity of the malt^dust. Pota- 
toes given to cows niay be ground in a.commop 
apple-mill, or pounded in-a tfough"; mf experi- 
ence, however, ^Yill not warrant me in allowing 
much commendation to that root, as food for any 
kind of live stock. 

* 

Quantities of Milk ^ and Butter produced by Mr 
Cramp^s Cow, between April 1807, and 
April 1908. 

V 

From 6th to 20th April — milk 8 quarts per 
day, butter 6 lbs. per week. From April 21st to 
June 2nd -^ milk 22 quarts per day, "butter 18 
lbs. per week. From June 2d Xo October 5th 

— milk 20 quarts per day, butter 16 lbs. per 
week. From October 6th, to November 80th 

— milk 15 quarts per day, butter 13. lbs. per 
Wfeek. From December 1st, to February 8th, 
180d — milk 13 quarts per day, butter 11 lbs. 
per week. From February 9th to March 14th 

— milk 10 quarts per day, butter .g lbs. per 
week. From March 15tll to April 4th — milk 
7 quarts per day, butter 5 Ib^* per week, — dry 
for calving. 
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Sale of the yearns Produce and Expenses. 

£ «. if. 

Sale of calf 14 days old — butter at l;, 
4d — skim-milk at Irf per quart — 
dung, valued at 3/^ in all 76 7 3 

Total expenses, including 1/, 55, for 10 
Sacks Malt Combs, and a Farrier's 
Bill, Us 6d 24 14 3 

A year's net profit on a single cow, £51 13 1 

I introduce the Harleian Dairy System, so 
sly led by Mr Harley in his publication, as a se- 
quel to the practice of Mr Cramp, and as a whole- 
sale proof of the ill effects upon the cow, of con- 
stant confinement within doors, an unfair prac- 
tice, which nothing but necessity can warrant. 
Mr Harley fully establishes the fact of these ru- 
inous effects, by the acknowldgement that no 
cow can endure them beyond a twelvemonth ; 
after which it is necessary to change the stock, 
their legs being swollen, their feet sore or foun- 
dered, and their flesh and milk greatly reduced. 
A pamphlet was published upwards of twenty 
years since, on this subject ; but the practice has 
' never been in repute, nor probably ever will be. 
I have already noted my experience of the fall- 
ing off in the cow, of her quantity of milk, in con- 
sequence of confinemenr. In the case of a defi- 
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cient quantity of herbage for the number of cows, 
it is most profitable to cut it green for them, at 
the same time, allowing them to remain abroad 
their due time, either upon the mown lands, or a 
common. 

A person resident at Scawby, near Brigg, pur- 
chased a cow, for which he paid twelve guineas : 
he kept her twelve years, in which time she bore 
twelve calves; all of them jvere carefully reared, 
and sold at the times' prices, and as a remarka- 
ble circumstance, he sold h^r at last for the same 
price she at first cost him. 

* • * 

THE DISEASES OF COWS. 

«• 

The chief of these are — scouring^ the hoose^ 
or chronic cough, foul in the foot, loss of cud, 
yellows, black and red mater, clue-bound, milk 
fever, withering. With respect to the above, 
and other diseases to which cows and calves may 
be subject, the best advice in my power to give 
to the reader, is the prevention of them, which 
is, nine times out often, possible, and even easy, 
to those who possess the proper means for cattle- 
keeping ; and in every view, the cheapest and 
only profitable plan. 

Bad keep, and exposure to cold, wet, and dirt, 
will bring scouring upon the cow, but should such 
a one chance to be purchased, the reveive of all 
those, with dry substantial food, will cure her, if 
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sound. Cluebound generally arises from the 
beast feeding, or rather starving, upon dry straw, 
aod it will be cured by nourishing and opening 
food. The foul in the foot may be occasioned 
by the animal being constantly kept in wet poachy 
grounds, or long dewy grass, during the autum- 
nal or winter seasons ; or from having been driven 
long jourdeys. It should be taken in time, when 
washing, cleanliness^ paring) caustics, if necessa- 
ry, and keeping the cow upon a dry and clean 
layer, are the chief and most efiective remedies. 
Neglected, the cow never recovers the perfect 
use of her feet, and both her milking and feeding 
are thereby reduced. In withering, or reten- 
tion of the cleaning, for any leagth of time, I 
have never known any rem^y, which shows the 
necessity of due care at the time of calving. Malt- 
mashes, or half malt and half fine pollard, warm, 
are excellent cordial medicines • fQr cows. In 
general, these useful animals will rarely be trou- 
bled with disease, if constantly fed with a suffi- 
ciency of proper and nourishing food, and well 
sheltered during the winter season from wet and 
cold, and from the efieets of .those atmospheric 
vicissitudes, to which our climate is so peculiar- 
ly liable. 

Some exceptions, iiowev^r, may be made with 
respeet to preternatural cuses in calving, arising 
either from constitutional defects or accidents. 
But I do not profess, in thi^ small treatise, to en- 
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gage, except cursorily, with the extensive sub- 
jects of veterinary medicine and surgery. In all 
difficult cases, more especially of parturition, im- 
mediate recourse should be, had to 'an experienc- 
ed practitioner, instead of trusting to the rudl^ 
and unskilful efforts of servants, by which maey 
a cow and calf have been lost. 

The following curious experiment proved suc- 
cessful, some years ago. One of the fore-legs of 
a cow, the property of Mr Little, of Hesseford, 
Cornwall, being accidentally broken, and he be- 
ing unwilling to kill' the animal, caused the leg* 
to be amputated immediately below the 'knee 
joint. The wound being perfectly healed, a pad 
and wooden leg^ were braced upon the part, by 
which the cow was enabled to walk about, lie 
down, and rise with facility. 

Additional RemarJcSy by the . Editor of the 

American Edition. 

Those cows which give the greatest quantity 
of milk are the moit profitable for suckling calves, 
for rich milk is said to be not so proper for calves 
as milk which is less valuable for ^airy purposes. 
Milk which contains a large proportion of cream, 
is apt to clog the stomach of calves ; obstruction 
puts a stop to their thriving, and sometimes proves 
fatal. For this reason it is best that calves should 
be fed with the milk which first comes from the 
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COW, whieh is not so rich as that which is last 
drawn. 

It is sometimes expedient to dry cows, which 
you intend to fatten by artificial means. For 
this purpose, the following recipe is prescribed 
in MonVs Agricultuval Dictionary^ vol. i, p. 
228. 

^ Take an ounce of "powdered alum ; boil it in 
two quarts of milk till it turns to whey ; then 
take a large handful of sage, dnd boil it in the 
whey till you reduce it to one quart ; rub her ud- 
der with a little, and give her the rest by way of 
drink; milk her clean before you give it to her ; 
and as you see need requires, repeat it. Draw 
a little milk from her every second or third dgy, 
lest her udder be overcharged.' 

No more cows should be kept than can,be gener- 
ously fed ; one cow well supplied with good and 
nutritious food, will give more and better milk 
than 3 or 4 of the same quality, that are stinted 
ip their allowance. They should likewise be 
well and warmly lodged in winter. In Pennsyl- 
vania, bams in which cows are kept in winter, 
are generally set so as to be protected by a hill 
or knoll on the north and west sides. The earth 
of the hill is dug into on a level, and the air in 
the stables in which the cows Are lodged, is rare- 
ly, if ever, beloW the freezing temperature* 

Pure water is an essential article for cows. 
Dr Anderson says he knew a man who acquired 
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great wealth, by attending to things of this na- 
ture, and one of his principal discoveries was the 
importance of having a continued supply of the 
purest water that could be obtained for his cows, 
and he would on no account permit a single ani- 
mal to set a foot into it, nor allow it to be taint- 

m 

ed even by the breath of ^animals. 

Pans in which railfc is deposited, in warm wea- 
ther, should, if possible, be placed in shallow 
troughs filled with cold water, supplied at qn^ 
end from a spring, and constantly running but at 
the other. This keeps the milk cool and causes 
the cream and of course tbe butter to be clean 
and sweet. We are informed that many farmers 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and some other parts 
of the southern section of the country, make gr^t 
use of what they call ' gpring-hotLreSy^ whieh^ by 
the influence of springs, having their sources deep 
in the ground, are kept cool in summer and warm 
in winter. These make excellent dairy rooms, 
and it is said that the butter of Philadelphia mar- 
ket, owes its unrivalled excellence in great part 
to the temperature of the spring houses. 

In Holland for the sake of cleanliness, the tails 
of the cows are tied to the roof of the cow house 
with a cord, during 'the time of milking. The 
cow bouses, both*in Flanders and Holland are 
kept remarkably clean and warm ; so much so, 
that a geDtleman mentions his having ' drimk cof-- 

21 
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fee with a cow keeper io the general stable in 
the winter, without the annoyance of cold, dirt, 
cir .any offensive smell.' , 

The following extract from a letter from R. 
Smith to J. H. Powell, relative to the arrange- 
ments of the dairy farm of the former, called the 
Orange Farm, two mile? from Baltimore, will, we 
think, be read with interest and profit : — 

* The barn is constructed according to the best 
Pennsylvania models. The yard is to the south 
of it. ,0n the east and west sides are cow sta- 
bles, containing 110 well made stalls, and venti- 
lated by a sufficient number of windows and dou- 
ble doors. At the tails of each range of cows 
there is a drain made of strong planks, — and so 
fixed as to receive all their dung and urine. 
These several drains have a sufficient declivity 
to carry all the fluid matter to their soathem ter- 
mination, where they intersect similar drains, 
which convey all this liquid manure into a cis- 
tern fifty feet long. This cistern is so placed and 
constructed as to receive not only the urine of 
the stables, but also the liquid matter of the farm 
yard. In it there is a pump, by means of which 
its contents are pumped into a large hogshead, 
fixed on a pair of wheels drawn by oxen. To 
the end of this hogshead is attached a box pierc- 
ed with holes, into which this liquid manure 
flows through a spigot and faucet, and is then 
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sprinkled over the ground as the oxen more for- 
ward. 

* For the purpose of augmenting the quantity, 
and of improving the quality of the food of my 
stock of every kind, I have established a steam 
apparatus. ' It consists of a boiler, and two wood- 
en boxes, in which boxes is steamed the food. 
These boxes contain each eighty bushels. By 
this simple apparatus every species of coarse ve- 
getable ofl^l is converted into nourishing food, 
and all the ordinary provender is rendered more 
nutritious.* 

Note by the Editor: — * The importance of cooking 
food for animals is not generally so well appreciated as it ought 
to be; nor is the principal cause or source of improvement, as 
well in quality as quantity of cooked food over its raw mate- 
rials, known to every economist. The researches and deduc- 
tions of philosophers and chemists, assure us that water sup- 
plies food for animals as well as plants. But, in order that 
water may yield its best and greatest effect as nutriment either 
for man or beast, it is necessary to cook it, or increase its nu- 
tritive powers, by the agency of heat; by which water, when 
combined with certain substances of vegetable origin, is con- 
verted into wholesome, palatable, and oflen solid food. 

It is a fact, which will be acknowledged as soon as stated, 
that a pound of Indian meal, of rice, or any other Yarinaceous 
substance, when boiled, contains more nourishment than seve- 
ral pounds in a ravr state. Count Rumford has stated that 
* From the results of actual experiment it appears that for each 
pound of Indian meal employed in making a pudding, we may 
veckon three pounds nine ounces of the pudding, t And 

t Rumford's EsMyn, vol. i, p. 358, Botion ed. 
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' In the dairies near Philadelphia, it is well 
known that sweet butter of the first quality can- 
again, three povoda of Indian meal, three qoarten of a pound 
of molaaMs, and one onnce of aalt (in all S pounds 13 ooneea 
of folid food) having been mixed with five pinta of boiling wa- 
ter, and boiled aix boon, produced a podding which weighed 
ten pounds and vpe ounce,* Tfaas we gain from the raw 
material about 300 per cent in weigbti and, no doobt, the gain 
aa respecta the quantity of nutriment contained in the padding, 
over and above the component parts aa they existed before boil- 
ing, was still greater. The gain of weight in rice, in conae- 
quenbe of boiling, is still more considerable than that of Indian 
meal, and every one knows that a small quantity of oat-meal, 
will produce a very great relative proportion of gruel. 

I will give other examples, proving that water is not only 
capable of being converted by heat into solid nutriment, but 
may be made to compose a constituent part of sugar, one of 
the most nutritious of substances. It is remarked by De Saus- 
snre, that, ' As starch boiled in water with sulphuric acid, and 
thereby changed into sugar increases in weight, without uniting 
with aty sulphuric acid, or gas, or without forming any gas, 
we are under the necessity of ascribing the change wholly to 
the fixation or aoHdifieation of water. Hence we must con- 
elude that starch sugar is nothing else than a combination 
of starch with Vfater in a solid state. The sulphuric acid is 
act decomposed nor united wUfa the starch as a constitnent.' 

It appears, likewise, that Capt. Palter, of Saekett's Harbour, 
at the instance ofi^amuel Guthrie, of the same plaee, has suc- 
ceeded in the manufacture of sugar from the potatoe; and a 
detail of the process by which this is effected, is gWvn in Pro- 
fessor Sillimin*ii Journal of January, 1882. It is there said 
that — 

< A bushel of potatoes weighs about sixty pounds, and gives 
eight pounds of pure, fine, dry starch. This amount of starch 

• Bnmftrd\i Essays, voL i, p. S64, Boston ed. 
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not be made from cream quickly produced from 
Jiresh milk, and that whenever the milk remains 

inrill make five pints of sagar, of the weight of nearly twelve 
ponndfl to the gallon, equal to seven pounds and a half to the 
bushel of potatoes, or a little less than a pound of sugar to a 
pound of starch. The sugar is not so sweet as the Muscovado 
sugar, nor is it actually so sweet as its tasted would indicate. 

' This sugar may be used for all domestic purposes. It fer- 
ments with great liveliness and spirit, when made into beer, 
yielding, a healthful and delicious beverage, and on distillation 
a fine cider-brandy flavoured spirit. It would, however, be 
most useful in making sweetmeats, and may be used upon the 
table instead of honey , for which it is a good substitute. It has 
already become a favourite with most people who have become 
acquainted with it. Its taste is that of a dalicions sweet, and 
as an article of diet is unquestionably more healthful and leas 
oppressive to the stomach than any other sweet ever used.' 

The elements or chemical constituents of starch, and of su- 
gar, are nearly the same. According to Mr Gay Lussac and 
Thenard; 100 parts of starch are composed of 

Carbon, with a small quantity of saline and 

earthy matter, 43.55 

Oxygen, 49.68 

Hydrogen, 6.77 

100.(W) 
or. Carbon, • 43.56 

Oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions ne- 
cessary fo ibrm water, 56.46 
Lavoisier concluded from his experiments that sugar is com- 
posed- of the following elementary proportions in a hundred 
parts : — 

28 carbon, 
, 8 hydrogen, 

64 oxygen. 

21* 
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mtiiy days to produce its cream, such cream ac* 
quires an unpleasant taste that is imported to the 
batter. 

Then to torn itareh to lagar it » merely neeosarj to sab- 
tract from the curtioii of tbe itarch, to wit, 48.66, 16.66, and 
it will itand 28 carbon. 

To add to the oxygen of the itardi, to wit, 

49.68, 14.82, and it is 64 oxygen. 

To add to the hydrogen of the itarch, to 

wit, 6.77, 1.23, and it is 8 hydrogen. 

Thns, by adding oxygen and liydrogen to atareh, in certain 
proportioii8« and by auhtracting or driving off as mnch carboA 
as will be eqaival^t to the additions, starch is changed to sa- 
gar. Water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, and, toge- 
ther with the salphnric acid, fnraisiies the elements necessary 
for the change, by the agency of the same heat whiph expels a 
part of the caibon. 

Shoald any perM>n still doubt whether water can exist in ^ 
solid state, combined with other substances, hot not frozen, lat 
him take the trouble to weigh a small quantity of quick lime, 
then slake it with water, and mark its increase of weight. 

Braconnet, a celebrated chemist, raised vegetables in pure 
river sand, in Hthaige, in flowers of sulphur, and even among 
metal, or common leaden shot; and in every instance nothing 
was e^loyed for their nourishment but distilled water. The 
plants throve, and passed through all the usual gradations of 
growth to perfect maturity. The author then proceeded to 
gather the entire produce, the roots, stems, leaves, pods, &c. 
These were accurately weighed, then submitted to distillation, 
incineration, lixiviation, jind other ordinary means used iu care- 
ihl analysis. Thus he obtained from the vegetables all the 
materials peculli^r to each individual species, precisely as if it 
had been cultivated in its own natural soil;— viz. the various 
earths, the alkaBes, acids, metals, carbon, snlphor, f^osphorasv 
nitrogen, hydrogen, Ifce. He concludes this important paper 
with these nmarkabla words: — * Oxygen aiid hydrogen, with 
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* Since the month of January 1838, niy dairy 
people have been in the practice of always plac- 
ing the pans containing the ipilk in water sim- 
mering hot. The oily parts, which constitute 
the cream, are, by such heat, separated frqra the 
other ingredients, and then from their specific 
lightness they of course ascend to the top in tb^ 
form of cream. Cream is thus 'obtained during 
the coldest weather, in the course of about twelve 
hours after the milk has'been taken from the cows. 
And the operation of churning such cream never 
exceeds twenty-five minutes. The milk pans 
remain in the hot water about thirty mintites. 
The butter has invariably been of a good flavour, 
and of a beautiful yellow colour ; and, in the na- 
ture of things, it never can be otherwise, unless 

the aasifltaiice of whr 'light, appear to be the only elementaiy 
sabstances employed in the constitution of the whole Universe; 
and nature in her simple progress, works the most infinitely di- 
▼ersified effects by the slightest modification of thd means she 
employs.* 

This chemist entertained an opinion fonnded on' experiment, 
.that the elements of water composed plants, the decay oC plants 
formed the materials which constitute the earth; and of course 
the ' Great Globe and all which it inherit,' so far as natural 
causes are conoemed, are products of the itiedification and fix- 
ation of water. Other phUosopheis assure as that the remains 
of marine animals, &c, are found on the highest mountains; and 
that there are many and incontroTertible proofs that the solid 
parts of the globe hare gained on its waterst not only within 
the limits of autiMntio history, b«t in somo eafea wkhin th« 
memory of ma^k 
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the dairy women should be utterly ignorant of the 
art of making sweet butter, 

' It may not be amiss to state to you, that the 
skim milk, under this process, is a very pleasant 
beverage. In summer and in winter it bears the 
agitation of a cartiage without becoming sour* 
And every morning throughout the year a per- 
son comes to the farm, and takes from 150 to 
30O quarts, for which he pays two cents per 
quart cash, and the same day he retails the whole 
among the people of the town, at three cents per 
quart. 

' The hot water in which the milk pans are 
placed, is contained in large flat wooden vessels, 
attached to a stove. The water is heated by 
means of a flat tube, fastened to the side and 
near to the bottom of each vessel, and introduc- 
ed through an aperture into the stove. 'The heat 
of the stove affords the additional advantage of 
preserving in the dairy house the requisite tem 
perature during the winter season. 

^ The dairy house is a stone building, consisting 
of three spacious apartments for the preservation 
of the milk, the cream and the butter, and for 
the making of the butter. Two of these apart- 
ments are under ground and arched, and proper- 
ly ventilated. Td the south side is attached a 
convenient shed, with the requisite shelves, with 
a copper boiler for the washing. and keeping in 
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good and sweet condition all the dairy utensils. 
In the front is a pent bouse. 

The following remarks on making and preserv- 
ing butter are from the pen of Jesse Buel, Esq. 
an eminent American Cultivator, whose writings, 
influence and example have been of very great 
service to American tillage, and give him a high 
rank among the benefactors of his country : — 

-* The art of making butter consists in separat- 
ing with skill and neatness the oil from the^ se- 
rum and curd with which it is combined in the 
milk, and of seasoning it to suit the palate. The 
art oi preserving good butter lies in so keeping 
it as to have it retain its rich and sweet flavour. 
The best method I know of aflfecting . these ob- 
jects, is ^embraced in the following rules : 

* 1.' In the first place, see that your cows are 
supplied with a plenty of nutritious food. This 
is the raw material from which butter is made ; 
and unless this is good and abundant, the manu- 
factured article will be scanty and poor. 

'2. Let the milk be set in shallow and broad 
pans, of wooden, tin, or stone earthen ware to 
facilitate the separation of the cream in a cool 
clean apartment.*" Red glazed earthen is bad ; 

< * A good practice prevails in Pcniui^yania of bnildiog stone 
milk houses bver or near springs, where a proper temperature is 
maintained during the heats of sammer. This practice is wor- 
thy of imitation where springs are convenient; and where they 
Bi» not, a snbftitate wMch I saw at CoL M*A]liflter*0, at the 
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add lead is often poisonous. I think the best 
temperature is about 50*" of Fahrenheit. . 

' 3. Let the cream or milk * be churned before 
it has become rancid or bitter, as at this stage it 
has lost its finest qualities for butter. 

^ 4. The operation of churning should be mode- 
rately and regularly performed, f If too slow, 
and at intervals only, the separation is tedious 
and uncertain. If violent the cream is too much 
heated, and yields a white insipid butter. 

' 5. Put no water with the cream nor with your 
milk. The flavour, I may say aroma, which 

Bine Ridge above Harrbbaigh, may in many cases be adopted. 
The Colonel bad bnilt a neat underground room, in the side of 
the hill near his well, handsomely plastered upon brick or stone 
walls, covered I think with earth; at all events, with a luxuri- 
ant Bignoria radicans, which when I saw it was in foil bloom. 
Around the sides were sinks or vats for setting in his milk pans, 
io constructed that the water passed off ere it reached the rims 
of the pans, with plugs in the bottom to let the whole off when 
desired. A spout led from a pump into these sinks, through 
which the water Was conducted. By renewing this water oc- 
casionally, according to the weather, an equilibrium was easily 
maintained in the milk house at the desired temperature. 

' * In a great part of New York, the milk is churned; in New 
England generally only the cream. The Dutch method I think 
produces the most button 

* t The dog chum is in general use in many counties, pahicn- 
larly on the borders of the Hudson. In Orange we bear this 
in operation on a summer morning at every farm house. It is 
a great saving of labour to the family which has a barrel of milk 
to_chum daily. In one place I saw a sheep treading the drag- 
onal platform, and another tied at hand to relieve him. 
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gives to butter its high value is. extremely vola- 
tile^ is disengaged by heat, and materially dissi- 
pated by water, Work the butter thoroughly 
with the batter ladle, in a wooden bowl, which 
may be set in water to cool the mass ; and while 
the operation is being completed, mix pure fine 
salt enough with the butter to season it for the 
table, and> set it by in the bowl in a cool cellar 
till next day — at which time the salt will be 
completely dissolved, when it is to be thorough- 
ly incorporated by again working the butter with 
the wooden ladle until every particle of the liquid 
is expelled. 

' The making process is now completed. To 
preserve the rich flavour, which this process se- 
cures, pack the butter nicely down in a perfectly 
tight sweet vessel , and none is better than a stone 
earthen jar, without a particle of additional salt; 
smooth the surface, and cover the top two inches 
with a strong cold brine, which has been made 
by boiling and skimming the materials. If a pal- 
licle or scum is seen to rise upon the pickle, turn 
off the liquid, and replace it by fresh pickle. 

^ I am accustomed to eat butter of May, June 
and October, made and preserved in this way, 
when it is from six to twelve months old, with- 
out perceiving any material difference between 
it, and that which is fresh made.' 

Mr Buel is of opinion, that Liverpool blown 
salt will not keep butter sweet, and is, besides. 
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deleterious to health, when used for culinary par-* 
poses ; and refers to an article on this salt, pul>- 
lished in the New York Medical Journal, by Drs 
Miller and Mitchell. 'They ascribe/ he ob- 
serves, ^ to its use, much of the sickness which 
affects parts of our country. Pure alum salt 
should alone be used, after it is ground or well 
pounded. The salt made at Onondaga, by solar 
evaporation, and sold in casks for table use, is, 
perhaps, as pure muriate of soda as comes into 
market.' ^ 

John Prince, Esq. of Dorchester, Mass. (whose 
experience, science and judgment as a cultivator 
entitle him to much weight in all questions rela- 
tive to rural economy), says : ' We know that 
Liverpool salt weighs but 56 lbs. per bushel, and 
that from the Bahamas 84 lbs. per bushel—* 
therefore, in many instances, I doubt not damage 
may have taken place from using it by meoMure, 
when weight would have been more correct.' 
Mr Prince is of opinion that large grained salt is 
of importance in salting meats and fish, in keep- 
ing the pieces separated by being longer in dis- 
solving, so as to more thoroughly penetrate the 
meat. * I can have no doubt that the English 
salt, for every purpose, is as good as any other, 
if the tame rate of fineness and weight is used.^ 

' On my farm, where my own £unily butter for 
winter use is made, I have always used the Liv- 

j * See N. E. Fanner, vol. z, p. 241. 
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erpool bag or table salt, and it has always kept 
perfectly well, and in May we think it better than 
new butter (before grass feed.) I am well con- 
vinced that the badness of butter is more owing 
to the want of proper care of the milk, and in not 
thoroughly extracting the butter milk, than in the 
salt ; for we know that the Dutch ^are famous 
for their butter keeping well, even when sent to 
the West Indies, and they use very little salt.' 

Mr Prince observes that according to Ure, 
* That kind of salt which possesses most eminent- 
ly the combined properties of hardness, compact- 
ness, and perfection of chrystals, will be best 
adapted to the purpose of packing fish and other 
provisions, because it will remain permanently 
between the different layers, or will be gradually 
dissolved by the fluids that exude from the pro- 
visions ; thus furnishing a slow but constant sup- 
ply of saturated brine. On the other hand for 
the purpose of preparing the pickle or the strik- 
ing the meat, which is done by immersion in a 
saturated solution of salt, the smaller grained va- 
rieties answer equally well ; or on account of 
their greater solubility even better, provided they 
be equally pure. Dr Ure's experiments show 
that in compactness of texture, the large grained 
British salt is equal to the foreign bay salt ; f heir 
antiseptic qualities are also the same.' * 

* Sm N. E. Fanner, toL Zi p. 968. 
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Mr Prince has sdtne observations in the same 
paper, on the use of salt for sheep, which, though 
foreign to the other subjects tjreated of in this lit- 
tle work, we will Ventura to introduce, and make 
utility our spologjr for including some remarks 
not anticipated by our proposed topics of discus* 
sipn. 

* You will recollect it is not long since I no- 
ticed ID your paper the losses I had sustained in 
a valuable ^ock of sheep, which I thought might 
have been produced by thei^ gating the leaves 
of the wild cherry. I begin now to suspect il 
may have been caused by a too free use of salt. 
Last May I put into the care of the Society of 
Shakers, at Canterbury, New Hampshire, a small 
flock of N«w Leicester sheep, which I had kept 
in Jamaica Plain [near Boston] for two years, 
and were in perfect health. Here we have never 
given any salt to our animmls. In December last, 
one of their people cam^ to me to ask what could 
^ be the matter with these sheep, as some of the 
last spring Iambs had scoured very muchj and 
they could not prevent it. Two days past, one 
of their people came again to say they believed 
they had discovered the cause, and the sheep 
were now doing very well.' On opening the last 
one that died, they found nothing but very thin 
slimy matter in the intestines. They had salt at 
all times to go to ; and by watching they found 
as soon as they had eaten salt they immediately 
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went to dtink ; they then took away the salt, and 
give it now but sparingly, say once in ten or fifr 
teen days, and since then' there has been no sick- 
ness among them ; they wer« doubtless weaken*- 
ed by so much drink, though of pure water. 

/For about six, years, I have furnished the 
mineral rock salt to my sheep in New Hampshire, 
being more convenient and economical — they 
have had it at all times to go to in winter and 
summer, and plenty of water at hand. But al* 
though for several years past we have lost a great 
many, (lambs more particularly under one year 
old), we had never thought of salt injuring them, 
which 1 now believe must haVe been th« csiuse ; 
and in future shall allow only a small quantity, 
and not*oftener than once in ten or fifteen days. 
Previous to procuring the mineral salt, the sheep 
had common Liverpool salt once a fortnight^ at 
that time our losses were. not many.' 

But to return from this digression. We have 
conversed with the Messrs E. and A. Winches- 
ter, and other large dealers in beef, pork and 
other provisions for Boston market, and they 
agree in opinion with Mr Prince that thej^e is 
nothing destructive or deleterious in the use of 
Liverpool salt for the preservation of meats, &c ; 
but its antiseptic or preservative powers in a 
given quantity are not nearly so great as those of 
salt obtained by solar evaporation in hot cli- 
mates. They likewise state that a great cans 
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of the spoiling of salted beef, pork^ &c, is the 
settling or subddence of the saline particles, wbeo 
the barrel, or other vessel containing the meat 
and its pickle is suffered to remain too long at 
rest. Such vessels should be frequently rolled 
over or reversed, otherwise the upper parts of 
their contents become tainted or putrescent, while 
the lower parts remain in a good state of preser- 
vation. They Jikewise prefer the use of coarse 
grained salt in packing or laying down meat, on 
account of its keeppg the pieces from contact, 
and in dissolving slowly, affording durable sup- 
plies of saline matter. 

There has been much dispute among our agri- 
culturists, relative to the comparative merits of 
our native and imported cattle. The following 
from a communication originally printed in the 
Mass. Agr. Rep. written by the Hon. John 
Welles, gives a fair view of this subject : — 

' It is certainly to be regretted, that some re- 
spectable farmers show a disposition not only to 
indulge prejudices against the i9aported breeds 
of cattle, but to excite these impressions on the 
minds of others. They appeal to a popular feel- 
ing, and a very natural one, which too easily be- 
sets, us, " our own superiority.'* ** The true 
worth of our ancient breed," says one, " as to 
their competition, is much neglected." Again, 
'^ our old accustomed breeds are nnnoticed." In 
the most approved practices of breeding stock. 
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perhaps no better reason need be given for a 
change, than this very fact, that it is our old ac- 
customed breed, on which a cross would be ben- 
eficial for that cause only. As the disadvantage 
of breeding " in and in," for a length of time, 
has been long admitted, the principle of a change 
of breed, or oross, by judicious selections, has, 
it is believed, induced almost universal assent 
and practice. 

' Some contend that a given weight may be^ 
placed on any part of animals to correct a defi- 
ciency ; and others that every disposition and pro- 
perty may be improved by a skilful observation 
and practice herein. The attention of agricul- 
turists in Europe, has been for the greater part 
of the last century engaged in this process. In 
England more especially, if we can believe all we 
see — or all we hear — or any part of it, — ani- 
mals of extraordinary production, as well a$ those 
of great beauty, size and power, with a favoura- 
ble disposition to fatten, have been brought to 
view. Instances might be here quoted, but they 
are too well known to need it ! Wherever, in 
any country, a judicious selection of stock has 
been in careful continued practice, we must shut 
our eyes, and seal up our senses not to perceive 
the beneficial result. And why should we doubt 
our power in that particular? It seems the. all 
wise intention in our condition that we should 

22* 
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cultivate and improy& every thiBg about us 1 And 
do we not so do ? How is it with the bojrse and 
Various other animals i Are they nor bred and 
reared for various uses, by careful selection and 
attention ? And why should we easily and indo- 
lently admit that nothing is to be effected in our 
cattle, forming, as they do the greatest sources 
of our comfort and suppoi;t ? 

' But though our efforts in this country may 
have been less strenuous and uniform -— and for 
a shorter period of time -^ still we 4o not want 
proofs of what may be done at homo. Our cat- 
tle are susceptible of improvement, as the Sut- 
ton race will show. Those who most dislike the 
imported breed tell of some native in their neigh- 
bourhood which is superior. Be it so ! Our 
stock was mostly derived from Great Britain^ 
and » doubtless as capable of improvement. 

^ All that can be said, b, that when that which 
time only can produce has for nearly a century 
been in careful progression, a prudent considera- 
tion will avail of the advantage. 

^ It is further complained ''that much is said 
of the imported^ and little or nothing of our na- 
tive stock." If thb alludes to any general ex- 
pression of opinion it will have its due weight, 
and no more. But the object of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society hu been to promote a 
judid&us stlettion, as the greot tJUng neeeaary^ 
— and so tbeir committees have uniformly urged. 
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The pmmiiiTns on milch animals have been most- 
ly given to native stock, it is believed — some to 
the imported breed to be ^ure r- the far greater 
number of the former makes this natural. In 
many cases the richness of the milk, in the im- 
ported breed, has been remarkable — and their 
general size, proportion and beauty, has been 
thought to exceed our old race. 

* The disapp6intment of a farmer, who has paid 
a large price for an animal (as has occurred) that . 
has long legs, and ^' a bag that is difficult to be 
found," is to be regretted,. — but these things 
will sometimes happen. But it is eamest/y con- 
tended for in Europe, and by many hefe, that 
where there has been a long transmiss^n of im-- 
proved stock, this occurs much more /arely. 

* The improved short-horns are n/t generally 
esteemed a long-legged race ^- mai^ of th^ai are 
great milkers — though for thiii /Property they 
are thought by some to have tooireat a tenden- 
cy to become fat. By this facility they often 
disappoint those who wish to inci'ease their breed. 
This disposition to fatten is s^ felt in England, 
that at their Smithfield cattl^-sbow last year, it 
was proudly said, " Foreigners may boast of their 
sunny climes, — of the spdritaneous produce of 
their soil, — of their grajMS, and theur wine, and 
their olive yards, — but /o land but England can 
so boast of their Fat Ccitle Show.'^ 

^The object of the Trusteca of th# Masstchu- 
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setts Agricultural Society, is to encourage what- 
ever is connected with the great staples of the 
country — n.ot to write down one race of cattle 
and set up another. Whatever means are at 
hand, let them be made use of. But if others, 
andl superior, can be had from abroad — brought 
home and used to greater advantage, let us not 
be too stedfast in our old habits and practices, 
lest we should perceive, too late, that we have 
stood still whilst others have advanced.' 

There has been much controversy in the New 
Engiani Farmer and the American Farmer ^ re- 
lative to the American and foreign breeds of cat- 
tle. We have not room for a review of these al- 
tercatioc.H and shall not hazard a decision relative 
to the pof nts in dispute. The testimony of one 
or two com ;petent judges, whose knowledge of the 
subject is a^erived from, or fortified by' experi- 
ence, may be ' of use, and we shall therefore lay 
it before our rt^aders. 

Extract from' si communication made by his 
Excellency hevi Lincoln, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Preside tJt of the Worcester County 
Agricultural Sociei 'y> to John Hare Powell, Esq. 
' Upon the subjt -ct of Denton^ s * progeny, I 
should fear to write ti *> ^ny one le$s observing and 
sanguine than yourseL *'• With nineteen of them 
of different grades and ag^s, in my possession, I 

* Benton was a boll of the *^^ ^O"^ breed, owned by 
fite|>)ien WiUianu, Esq. of Norti ^boro% Man. 
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can safely say, that my most confident anticipa- 
tions have beeti entirely answered. I have seven 
heifers in milk, four of them 3 years, and three 2 
years old ; and for richness in quality, and abun- 
dance in quantity, they are not excelled by the 
very best cows of any age of the native stock. 
A heifer of 3 years, with her second calf, has not 
been dry since she dropped her first, having giv- 
en four quarts on the morning of her second calv* 

* Next to the Merino sheep, I consider the in- 
troduction of the short horns as the richest ac- 
quisitioR to the country, which agriculture has 
received. For the dairy and the stall, I speak 
with the utmost confidence of their pre-eminence. 
From my three years old heifers, I have calves 
of the most promising appearance, and greatly 
excelling any I have before seen. One of the 
heifers gives from 16 to 20 quarts of the richest 
milk by the day, since calving ; the other a little 
less, from the circumstance of having been in 
milk continually for more than a year ; but her 
milk is in, no degree inferior in quality. The last 
season she gave eleven quarts at a milking, with 
grass only, and this not nnfrequently. They 
keep as easily as the native stock, and are as 
hardy. I have this year a three-fourths heifer 
calf, from a half blood of Denton by Admiral^ 
the famous bull sent out by Sir Isaac Coffin, to 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society^ and two 
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6thers by the celebrated bull Coelebs, on Den- 
ton's half blood. They are fine promising ani- 
mals, although in no respect superior to the three- 
fourths of Denton. I have no knowledge of the 
properties of this stock for labour, never having 
altered but one of the males. I cannot, howev- 
er, perceive any reason to doubt their value in 
this particular. Their form indicates great pow- 
€r, and they have much quietness and docility.' 

Mr C. Robinson, of Southington, Conn., an 
experienced breedef of cattle, asserts that ^ the 
Holderness, Denton and Short-horn breeds are 
all of them superior to our.native breeds^es milk- 
ers. There may occasionally be fbund among 
the thousands of cows of our native breeds, here 
and there one possessing remarkable properties 
as a milken But every person, who has given 
the breeds above referred to ^ fair trial, will, I 
doubt not, agree with me that they are in gene- 
ral better milkers than our native cows, * * ♦ 

* A brother-in-law of mine, Mr W. J. Town- 
sendr has on his farm in the vicinity of New Ha- 
ven, a cow of the short-horned breed, which in 
shse, form and quality is, I think I may safely 
say, second to no other cow in America, either 
of native or foreign breed. She was imported 
from London by Henry Degroot, Esq., was pur- 
chased for him there by an eminent breeder and 
dealer in stock as the best cow in England, She 
brought, since she came into possession of Mr 
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TowDsend, three fine calves. For months after 
bringing each of her calves she has given thirty 
measured quarts of milk daily, and is with diffi- 
culty prevented from continuing in milk to the 
day of her calving/ 

The following remarks on a late sale of the 
celebrated cattle, belonging to John Hare Pow- 
ell, Esq. of Philadelphia, are taken from Poul- 
son's Advertiser : — 

* There are about twenty or thifty head of the 
full blood, besides nearly as many of the com- 
mon and mixed blood. Among the former is the 
celet)ratftd Bellina, the famous butter cow; In 
her appearance she is far below many of her 
companioj3S, though when critically examined 
her points are M good. The straight back — 
the perfect level of the spinal column from the 
horns to the tail, — the square sides, the wide 
hips, the full brisket, the intelligent countenance, 
and wide spreading bag, are all there ; but she 
makes a pound of butter at every milking, and 
hence she has not the sleek fat sides, and the 
filling up so necessary to a finished and beauti- 
ful subject. She illustrates the idea perfectly, 
which we have so often inculcated, that a deep 
milker or a great butter yielder cannot easily b'Q 
kept fat. She illustrates another position we 
have advanced, that milk from different cows, ap- 
parently of equal richness, is very difiereatly 
constituted. In some cheesy matter and vAiey 
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prevail, in others cheesy matter and oil, and-ia 
others oil and whey prevail with but a slight 
quantity of cheesy matter. The 6rst is common 
milk, affording a small quantity of cream, and 
poor skim milk ; the second affords a medium 
quantity of cream, and mak^s good cheese, and 
good skim milk ; the last affords a very large 
quantity of cream, no cheese scarcely, and very 
poor skim milk — so poor, indeed, that it is 
scarcely fit for use. This latter is the case with 
Bellina ; when her milk has stood the proper 
length of time, the cream, (the milk being three 
or four inches deep), is nearly half an inch thick, 
and so firm that it will almost bear lifting like a 
buck wheat cake, the skim milk being very infe- 
rior. Mrs Bamitz took about half a pint of her 
cream in n bowl, and in a few minutes produced 
six ounces of the finest butter we ever tasted, by 
simply stirring it with a tea spoon. The butter- 
m3k produced was less thaa a small Wine glass 
full, and that quite of a poor quality. This cow, 
unlike the generality of her breedi. has coarse 
Jiair, and is of ordinary size, and as befere re- 
marked, would be taken for an ordinary animal, 
except upon critical examination by a very good 
judge. Very high offers have been made for her 
and her calves.' 
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Torkeys, qualities of the flesh of, 13; accommodationB for in 
the poaltryyard, 27 ; origin and description of,. 73 ; breed- 
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